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TUNIS, CORSICA, AND NICE 


THE Italian Government has officially disclaimed any connection 
with the ‘spontaneous ’’ demands, put forward in the Italian 
Chamber on November 30, for “ Tunis! Corsica! Nice!’’! The 
“ spontaneity,”’ in a totalitarian State, of any such outburst has 
en questioned, and the campaign in the Italian press makes it 
ifficult to dismiss the demands as purely irresponsible. The claims 
are seen in better perspective if reports are true that the cry for 
‘Tunis’ was voiced by the Deputies, ‘ Corcica’’ and “ Nice ”’ 
ing added by spectators in the gallery. 

Neither Nice nor Corsica have ever formed part of the territory 
ff modern Italy. Nice and Savoy, indeed, were the price paid for 
he achievement of Italian unity. These territories were the here- 
itary dominions of the Dukes of Savoy, and had automatically 
vecome part of the Kingdom of Sardinia. But France had always 
naintained a claim to Nice and Savoy, and they were the natural 
argaining counters in any attempt to win French assistance. 
‘ictor Emmanuel and Cavour, neither of whom could be accused of 
ack of patriotism, agreed, by a secret compact of 1858, and later 

My the Treaty of Turin in 1860, to the surrender of Nice and Savoy 
Mn return for French assistance in expelling the Austrians from 
ombardy, and acquiescence in the unification of Piedmont and 
he Central States. The plebiscite of April 15, 1860, showed 25,743 
otes in favour of, and only 160 votes against, transference to France. 
'  Corsica’s history is somewhat chequered. Genoese domination 
Jasted from the fifteenth century until 1768, when Genoa sold the 
sovereignty of the island to France. Apart from brief British 
bccupations in the course of the Napoleonic wars, the island has 
emained in French possession since that date, and has shown no 
lesire to come under Italian rule. 

It has been suggested that the claims for Nice and Corsica were 

hot put forward with any desire for immediate realization, but rather 
s extravagant demands which could later be withdrawn in return 
or agreements on other matters. It is significant that these demands 
ave not been pressed during the past few days, and that a press 
ampaign is now being carried on for material concessions with 
egard to Jibuti and the Suez Canal. 

_ The Italians are, however, less likely to forgo their demand for 
unis, which is a long-standing bone of contention between France 
nd Italy. 

The history of Tunis at the end of the nineteenth century took 
le same course as that of Egypt and Morocco : financial dependence 
n the European Powers was followed by virtual annexation by one 
t other of those Powers. The bankruptcy of the Bey of Tunisia 





1) According to the English press. According to the Popolo d'Italia and the 
tornale d'Italia the cries were for Tunis, Jibuti, and Corsica. 
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resulted in the establishment, in 1869, of financial control by Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, but the rivalries of these Powers rendered 
the arrangement unsatisfactory. The establishment of French 
control was foreshadowed in 1878, when Lord Salisbury made jt 
clear that in return for French acquiescence in the British annexation 
of Cyprus, “‘ England was wholly disinterested with respect to Tunis 
and had no intention to contest the influence which the geographical 


position of Algeria gave to France.’! Similar encouragement wasfF 
proffered by Bismarck, in accordance with his policy of distracting} 


France’s attention from European interests. 

The Italians also felt that their “ geographical position ” gaye 
them particular rights with regard to Tunis, and their ambition; 
were similar to those of the French. It is not surprising, therefore 
that the actions of the French in the spring of 1881 did not mee 
with Italian approbation. A raid over the Algerian frontier gave 
the French the opportunity of sending troops into Tunisia “t 
restore order,” and the Treaty of Bardo was signed on May 1 
1881, establishing a French Protectorate over Tunis. 

Italian resentment at this action was such that it was not unti 
1896 that a Convention was signed between France and Italy 
regulating the position of Italian nationals (who at that time con 
siderably outnumbered the French) in Tunis. Three agreementi 
were signed : a commercial and navigation convention ; a Consula’ 
and settlement convention ; and an extradition convention. Th: 
second of these instruments, which exempted Italian residents 
Tunisia from the operation of French or Tunisian nationality laws 
enabled them to continue to take advantage of the custom, originally 
prevailing in Tunisia under the régime of the Ottoman Capitulation 
that foreign residents and their descendants born and residing 
the country should retain their foreign nationality from generatio 
to generation indefinitely. 

The first and second conventions were denounced by the French 
Government on September 9g, 1918, but, after the expiry of the yea! 
of grace, were renewed for successive periods of three months. 

The protocol of the Franco-Italian Agreement of January /, 
1935, was designed to regulate the position of the Italians in Tunisia‘ 
While children born of Italian parents in Tunisia before March 24, 
1945 were to retain their Italian nationality, those born betweel 
1945 and 1965 were to be at liberty to adopt French nationality 
if they chose, and after 1965 would be subject to the common law! 
The Italian schools were to retain their present status until 105) 
and were then to come under French control. 





(1) Life of Lord Salisbury, II, pp. 332-3. 

(2) See Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 4, January 10, 1935, for particulars. ' 

(3) Whereby the first generation born in Tunis would retain the nationality 
of their parents, the second generation would be born French, but be free to becom 
Italian at their majority ; and the third generation would become French without 


choice. 
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This arrangement recognized the changing position of the Italian 
olony in Tunis. The naturalization policy adopted by the French 
{ter the war, and the diminution of Italian emigrants, had changed 
he proportion as between the French and Italian populations, so 
hat in 1931 the French were for the first time in the majority.’ 

The active nationalist policy pursued in Tunisia by both French 
and Italians in post-war years had resulted in constant friction, 
pnd it was hoped that the conclusion of the above Agreement 
,arked the end of this hostility. The Agreement has not, however, 
een ratified, owing to Franco-Italian tension over Abyssinia. 


Apart from their historical significance, the Italian demands 
ave an obvious strategic and some economic importance. Nice 
ies to the west of the ‘‘ natural ’’ mountain frontier between France 
pnd Italy, while the neighbouring city of Villefranche has a useful 
arbour. Corsica’s geographical position gives her a _ natural 
uportance in the French system of defence. Finally, Bizerta, 
o the west of Tunis, is the chief naval base in French North Africa. 
foreover, surrender of Tunis to Italy would establish complete 
talian control over the narrow seas between Sicily and the African 
oast, which are only go miles apart, particularly now that the island 
i Pantelleria has been fortified. 

As regards the economic factor, neither Nice nor Corsica provide 
ny particular attraction for Italy. The famous bauxite mines of 
southern France lie further to the west, while Corsica has no re- 

urces comparable with the coal mines of Sardinia. Probably the 
hief economic asset of both regions is the tourist industry, which 
likely to develop considerably in Corsica. 

Tunisia has a much larger population than Corsica—2,600,000 
ompared with 300,o0o0o—and a correspondingly greater economic 
ignificance. The territory is still comparatively undeveloped, 
ut it is already an important exporter of olive oil, wine, and other 
gricultural materials—which together represent 70 per cent. of 
er total exports—and minerals, notably phosphates of lime and 
on ore. Indeed, she is the second largest producer of phosphates 

the world. Of these four main exports France can and does 
bsorb most of the olive oil and phosphates. Tunisian wine, how- 
ver, has more difficulty in finding a market in France since it com- 
etes with the domestic product. Her iron ore is of even less use 





(1) French and Italian Population of Tunis :— 

French. Tialian, 
a one a vai 700 ose 11,200 
8608. is “ vid +“ 16,207 — 55,572 
SORE ses ” ns mee 40,044 - 88,082 
oa aig nee oes 54,470 - 84,799 
fC _— ita ram ee 71,020 el 89,216 
Ce an ae vue 91,427 RS 91,178 
ee Wy aad ion 108,068 ite 94,289 
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to France, who has a large export surplus, and practically all the 
Tunisian output is taken 7 the United Kingdom, her imports 
amounting to £866,000 in 1937.!_ Incidentally, the United Kingdom 
is also the only market for Tunisian esparto grass (used in basket 
making), her imports of this material amounting to £460,000 in 1937 

Other Tunisian products (whose output could be appreciably 
increased) include dates, citrus fruits, wool, lead, and zinc. 

Of these four main exports the phosphates are of value to both 
France and Italy and the wine to neither. On the other hand 
while France needs the olive oil, but has more than enough iron ore 
Italy needs the iron ore, but has more than enough olive oil. 

Thanks largely to preferential tariffs, two-thirds of Tunisia’ 
trade is at present conducted with France. Italy’s proportion fel! 
violently as a result of sanctions—her share of exports falling from 
Ig per cent. in 1934 to I5 per cent. in 1935 and only 6 per cent. in 
1936, whilst her share of imports in that year was only I per cent 
As a result of her purchases of iron ore and esparto grass the United 
Kingdom took 9g per cent. of exports in 1936, but supplied only 3 pe 


cent. of imports in return. 
L.G, 


B.S.K 





FRANCO-GERMAN DECLARATION SIGNED IN PARIS 


ON December 6 the German Foreign Minister arrived in Paris and he ani 
the French Foreign Minister signed a joint Declaration under 3 heads 
(1) ‘‘ The French Government and the German Government fully shar 
the conviction that peaceful and good neighbourly relations betweet 
France and Germany constitute one of the essential elements for the cor: 
solidation of the situation in Europe and the maintenance of genera 
peace. The two Governments will in consequence use all their e fforts to 
ensure the development in this direction of the relations between thei 
countries. 

(2) The two Governments recognize that between the two countries 
there is no territorial question outstanding, and they solemnly recognize 
as final the frontiers between their countries as they now exist. 

(3) The two Governments are resolved, due account being taken 0! 
their particular relations with other Powers, to remain in contact with 
regard to all questions interesting their two countries, and mutually t 
consult should a later evolution of those questions threaten to lead | 
international difficulties.” 


Following a conversation between M. Bonnet and the Germal 
Minister a communiqué was issued explaining that ai had examined 


(1) A further £1 ,643,0 000 out of total British imports of iron ore and s 
the value of £12,612,000 was supplied by Algeria. 
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‘the principal European problems and, more particularly, those directly 
concerning political and economic relations between France and Germany. 
Both parties agreed that the development of relations between the two 
countries on the basis of the formal recognition of their frontiers would 
not only serve their common interests, but would constitute an essential 
ontribution to the maintenance of peace. 

‘Tt is in this spirit that the Foreign Ministers have signed a declara- 
tion which, while leaving unaffected the particular relations of the two 
Governments with other Powers, expresses their desire for peacetul 
collaboration in a spirit of mutual respect, thereby marking an important 
step along the road to appeasement.” 

The German Foreign Minister broadcast a short statement in which 
he said the two nations had reached agreement to end their age-long 
frontier conflict, and, as equal partners by right, declared themselves 
ready to set up good neighbourly relations. In this declaration of their 
will they expressed the conviction that, in fact, ‘‘ there does not exist 
between them any vital difference which might justify a serious conflict.” 

M. Bonnet concluded a similar statement with the words, “‘ I do not 
doubt that this declaration will bring a contribution to general appease- 
ment, the full value of which will be confirmed in the future.” 


The French press showed no enthusiasm for the Declaration, though 
welcoming it for its psychological effect. The Figaro pointed out that 
Germany was turning out armaments at a tremendous pace, and that the 
jitput of aeroplanes would probably soon exceed 1,000 a month. , 

In the Populaire M. Blum asked whether the Declaration would be 
of any use “in the crisis of to-morrow.” The great European crises of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia did not involve a direct conflict between 
ance and Germany, and the Declaration would not have been of the 

est use in avoiding either of them. 

M. de Kerillis, writing in Epogue said, ““I am convinced that 
Ribbentrop’s game consists in ‘ neutralizing’ France with a view to a 
great offensive in Eastern Europe next spring. . . . While Poland is 
attacked we will be told every morning that Germany loves us and will 
love us for ever. What will France do, especially if at the same time 
Italy is ready to pounce on Tunis, Corsica, and Nice? Such is the game 
the two dictators are playing.” 


The German papers emphasized the fact that the Declaration would 
in no way weaken the Rome-Berlin axis, and suggested that one of its 
purposes was to bring about the cancellation of the Franco-Soviet pact, 
and to deprive Moscow of the hope of a Franco-German conflict. 

The Voélkischer Beobachter pointed out that France’s natural sphere 
was Western Europe and her oversea possessions. Germany’s vital 
‘phere was Central Europe and the Near East. The two nations therefore 
looked in opposite directions. 

Germany’s natural friend was Italy, it declared, and the Italian 
people was also intimate in its relations with the German people because, 
like Germany, Italy had been compressed by fate into a small space, 
and had been faced with similar economic and political problems. 
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THE QUESTION OF COLONIES 
ATTITUDE OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


ON December 7 Mr. MacDonald made a statement in the House of 
Commons on the Government’s attitude to the question of Colonies, jp 
which he said there was no need to express opinions or to marshal arey. 
ments. He had only to state a simple fact, and he went on :— 

“T do not believe that there is to-day any section of opinion in this 
country which is disposed to hand over to any other country the care of 
any of the territories or peoples for whose government we are responsib|; 
either as a colonial or as a mandatory Power. That view has been 
expressed this afternoon in every part of the House and that is the view 
which is shared by H.M. Government. 

“We are not discussing this matter ; we are not considering it. |t 
is not now an issue in practical politics.”’ 

If the Government were ever to come to a discussion of this question 
there were certain things which would have to be borne in mind. In th 
first place, Britain was not the only country which assumed additiona 
territorial responsibilities after the war, and the question would have t 
be examined by ali the countries concerned together. 

The people who would be most vitally affected by any such propos: 
were the people who lived in the mandated territories, and they could 
not regard them as mere goods and chattels to be disposed of. The 
must pay attention to their wishes, must recognize their right to express 
their opinions on a question which was all-important to them, and attac! 
full weight and force to those opinions. Moreover, these people had 
certain treaty rights, which must be fully safeguarded and secured. | 
any circumstances it would be impossible for the Government to d 
anything in this matter without the House having the fullest possib! 
opportunity for discussion. Nothing effective could be done without th 
full approval of Parliament. 

The Opposition had brought forward a motion, the second part 
which proposed. that an application by international agreements of thi 
Mandate system to all colonial territory not ripe for self-government 
should be included in a general peace settlement. 

Dealing with this, Mr. MacDonald said he hoped the House was not 
going to assent to any such sweeping proposal as that made in the second 
part of the resolution. He knew that it was held by certain members oi 
the Opposition that if control over their colonies were to be given t 
some impartial international organization that organization would decic' 
that British administration should be continued. That was very " 
assuring, but there was nothing about that in the terms of the resolution, 
and what the House had to consider was how the resolution would 
understood by the people in the colonies. He would say without hes: 
tation that they would view the passing of the resolution with alam 
It would not remove but would add to the uncertainty whic!) 
existed. 

“I think,” he added, ‘‘ the House is very conscious that in fact th 
peoples of the colonies are not merely content to be his Majesty’s subjects 
they are positively happy and proud to be his Majesty’s subjects. | 
not think it would be proper or right that a major change should be mac* 
in affairs to which they have grown accustomed and that a break shou 
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be made in a constitutional tie which they highly cherish without taking 
ful! account of their interests and wishes. That is an extremely powerful 
reason why we should not confuse the issue in the minds of our people 
in the colonies by passing this resolution.”’ 

Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, and Singapore were not ripe for self- 
sovernment, but under the resolution the House was being asked to com- 
mit itself to handing over to at any rate a certain amount of international 
‘erference a whole string of vitally strategic points. He did not believe 
that the House would bring itself to accept that proposition. 

On the question of economic opportunity he said that in the colonies 
to-day there was practically no restriction at all on access by anybody 
to raw materials. ‘‘ The Government is still ready,” he added, “ to 
‘onsider any proposals which may be brought forward for the more 

distribution of raw materials.”’ 

rhe recent trade negotiations with the United States were some 
indication of the Government’s readiness to go as far as it could, without 


economic opportunities to different nations and different nationals inside 
the Colonial Empire. 

They had a duty to the natives to foster their material welfare and 
their education, and this was being done. The great purpose of the 
British Empire was gradually to spread freedom among all his Majesty’s 
subjects in whatever part of the world they lived. That spread of freedom 
was a slow, evolutionary process. In the Dominions it had been com- 
pleted. Jn other parts it was still going on. It was a major part of their 
policy even amongst the most backward people of Africa to teach and 
encourage them to stand a little more on their own feet. 

The best assurance that the natives could have that that spirit 
would continue to be a guide in their affairs was that they should con- 

‘their association with the British Empire. 


THE ELECTIONS IN MEMEL 


THE elections to the Diet of Memel were held on December 11, and though 
the official returns are not yet available the result was always a foregone 
conclusion to this extent—that the German Party would secure at 
least 24 seats out of the total of 29. This was the number they obtained 
at the last election, on September 29, 1935, despite the fact that the 
conditions under which it was held were open to criticism. Not only 
was the election campaign carried on under the disabilities imposed by 
martial law, which had been in force in the Territory ever since it was 
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declared in Lithuania in 1926, but the method of voting was so compli- 
cated and clumsy as to deprive it of the claim to be really secret. 


On this occasion the Lithuanian Government have adopted ap 
attitude more in keeping with the effective carrying out of the Statute 
On November I martial law was raised, and, as to the ballot, they insti. 
tuted a method of polling which enabled every elector to record his 
vote in secret for whichever list he desired in a manner easily understood 
by the most simple. Further, as evidence of their goodwill, the Lithua- 
nian Government, on December 6, finally withdrew the Bill for the Safety 
of the State which they had tabled in order to provide measures of 
security to replace martial law. When first announced in the Diet in 
Kaunas Members for Memel had complained that the Bill amounted 
virtually to a continuation of martial law under another name,? and the 
Government accordingly agreed at the end of October to raise martial 
law on November 1 without waiting for it to be passed. 

Its removal was the signal for demonstrations in Memel by large 
crowds, who demanded a return to Germany, with the slogan “ One 
Reich, One People, One Fiihrer.’”” Whether the German Government 
are supporting this claim is uncertain, and so far all the indications are 
that Berlin would prefer to see a continuation of the existing arrange- 
ment, provided the Memel Statute of Autonomy is carried out effectively 
and loyally, and the German inhabitants of Memel are allowed to organize 
themselves in what is virtually a Nazi Party, with all its appendages of 
storm troops, Nazi salutes, and so on, and its right to put into operation 
measures according with Nazi principles and ideas.* 

The advantages of this for Germany would be that Memel would 
still continue to benefit from its position as virtually the only port of 
Lithuania and as the outlet for the timber traffic on the Niemen.‘ 

On the other hand, the terms of the Statute provide for a measure 
of autonomy wide enough to guarantee to the inhabitants their inde- 
pendence in almost all aspects of life ; it is the failure of the Lithuanian 
Government to allow these terms to be put into full effect that ha: 
caused so much dissatisfaction in Germany and among the Germans | 
Memel.® Local affairs, including education, public worship, social welfare 
and labour legislation, organization of the judicial system, and loca 
taxation are within the competence of the Memel authorities. The 
police force is local, and the justiciary is appointed by the Directorat: 
which is composed of citizens of the Territory and holds office as long as 
it possesses the confidence of the Diet. As, however, martial law has 
been in force almost throughout the period since the Statute was si ign 
with its accompaniment of secret police activities, this independence 





(1) Vide the Bulletin of October 12, 1935, p. 34, and The Times, December I” 
1938, p. 14, for particulars. 

(2) The Germans in Memel maintained that the only difference between “ 
and martial law was that the Governor of the Territory was made responsibl 
the execution of the security measures instead of the military commandant 

(3) Within the last few months large numbers of the Jews in Memel have lett 
or are making arrangements to leave the territory. 

(4) Over three-quarters of Lithuania’s exports by value and over two-thir 
of her imports are effected through Memel port, and the transit traffic is also large 

(5) For particulars of the Statute and the history of its working, see The Pail’ 
States, Information Department Handbook, published in May, 1938, by the Oxiore 
University Press. See also the Bulletin of June 27, 1935, ‘‘ The Problem of Memel 
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to some extent proved illusory, especially when, as happened on some 
occasions, the Lithuanian Government appointed as Governor a man not 
of Memel birth or origin, and not enjoying the confidence of the inhabi- 
t ints.’ 

For this reason the appointment on December 12 of M. Gailjus 
as Governor is significant, as he is a Memellander, though until the Diet 
meets it is not possible to say whether he will have its confidence. 

The whole position, and the attitude of the Kaunas Government, 
has. of course, been changed by the events of the year in other parts 

f Europe. An indication of the extent of this change may be seen 
in the fact that the leader of the German Party in Memel, Dr. Neumann, 
was until lately serving a sentence of four years imprisonment. He is 
the leader of the Sozialistische Volksorganisation (Sovog), the Nazi body 
formed in 1933 soon after Herr Hitler’s advent to power, which was 
forcibly dissolved by the Kaunas Government in February, 1934, but 
is now again working in full activity. Its members claim freedom to live 
as a National-Socialist community, owing allegiance to “ the Fiihrer of 
all the Germans,” a demand significantly similar to that made by Herr 
} Henlein’s Party during the later stages of its struggle with the Govern- 
} ment of Czechoslovakia. 

It is this body which is furnishing the Deputies for the Diet which 
has just been elected, that is to say, they are from among the more 
extreme of the German inhabitants of the Territory. Only two of the 
former Deputies appeared as candidates this time, and if the Sovog 
' representatives are all elected, as is anticipated, the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment will have to deal with the presence in territory nominally under 
their sovereignty of a section of the population owing allegiance to the 


/ ruler of another State. The dangers inherent in such a situation do not 


© need emphasizing. 


H.L. 





(a) The Governor is expected to choose a Directorate enjoying the confidence 
of the Diet rhe latter has always contained an overwhelming majority of Germans. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Australia 

Dec. 1.—The Minister of the Interior announced in Parliament 
that Australia would receive 15,000 European refugees over 3 years 
including Aryans, Jews, and non-Aryan Christians, who would by 
admitted on conditions that preserved the existing standards of living 
and labour. It was felt, he said, that it would be possible for Australia 
to absorb her reasonable quota of these people without this action 
disturbing industrial conditions. 

Each refugee would have to possess {200 landing money, or have 
his maintenance guaranteed by an individual or organization in Australia 

Dec. 4.—Mr. Lyons broadcast an appeal for support of the Govern. 
ment’s effort to secure 35,000 more men for the Militia, so as to double its 
strength. He said that since Munich events had not taken them far 
along the road to peace. ‘“‘ The bitter truth is,’’ he declared, “ that at 
any time within the next few years we Australians may have to resist an 
attack on our country. ... Would that you knew, while there i 
yet time, on what a slender thread the peace of Australia depends! 

Dec. 6.—The Minister for Defence, introducing supplementary 
defence appropriations in Parliament, stated that expenditure projected 
by the end of 1940-41 would be £63 million, which represented the 


maximum practicable in the 3 years without greatly upsetting the national 


economy. 
The Navy Vote would be raised to £20,548,000; the Army, to 
£19,704,000 ; and the Air Force, to £16,444,000. 


The Navy would have 2 new destroyers, and would include 5 modern 


cruisers as well as the Adelaide, and would be strong enough to deal with 


all possible raiders except capital ships. Australia looked to Great 
Britain in an emergency to station at Singapore a fleet strong enough tof 


safeguard the Empire’s interests in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Brigadier Street emphasized that their defence problem was insolub! 
without Empire co-operation. If the component parts of the [mpire 
did not co-operate they would be left individually isolated in the fa 
of attack by superior forces. 


Belgium 

Nov. 29.—The Prime Minister informed the Senate that the Govern- 
ment intended to withdraw from the Spanish Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, on the ground that a change had come over its conduct. Problems 
were often settled by the great Powers outside the Committee, and thi 
Government thought the moment had come to resume their liberty ©! 
action, but this did not mean that Belgium would disinterest herse:! 
from the Spanish problem. . 

They intended to negotiate without delay for the dispatch o! 4 
representative to Burgos, as the presence of a trade representative there 
was essential in view of the needs of Belgian trade. M. Spaak them 
denied that Belgian industrialists refused to sell goods to Republican 
Spain. 
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fhe Chamber subsequently passed a vote of confidence in the 
Government by 88 votes to 13, with 50 abstentions. The Socialists 

posed or abstained. 

Nov. 30.—The General Council of the Socialist Party severely 
‘riticized the Prime Minister for presenting it with an accomplished fact 
is to the sending of an agent to Burgos after he had given it to be under- 
tood that nothing would be decided till the meeting of the Socialist 
Congress (due on Dec. 5). 

M. Vandervelde accused M. Spaak of yielding before the demands 
if the Catholic Party. 

Dec. 1.—Mr. Pirow arrived in Brussels and saw M. Spaak. 

The Minister of Finance, speaking in the Chamber, said that a 
balanced Budget was assured, but no new expenditure could be welcomed. 
If the Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Bill were not adopted by 
Parliament the Government would be obliged to call for the continued 
participation of the communes in the Unemployment Relief Fund, 
contrary to their promises to relieve them of that expenditure. 

The Socialists and Christian Democrats objected and complained 
that M. Gérard was trying to promote a policy of deflation, which had 
already been condemned by Parliament. 

The Government decided to recall their diplomatic and Consular 
representatives from Barcelona and Madrid. Withdrawal of Spanish 
Ambassador. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 

fhe Prime Minister told the Colonial Commission of Parliament 
that any breach of the integrity of the Belgian Congo was out of the 
question, and added, “‘ Belgium’s right to the Congo cannot be contested. 
We have received explicit pledges to that effect from Britain, France, 
and Germany.”’ 

Dec. 2.—The Prime Minister announced, after a prolonged Cabinet 
meeting, that the Government would pursue a policy which did not 
involve deflation. 

Dec. 3.—The Minister of Finance resigned owing to disagreement 
with the policy imposed, as he felt, on the Cabinet by some of its 
Socialist and Christian Democrat members, and his objection to State 
intervention in industry. 

M. Jannsen succeeded him. 

Dec. 5.—A meeting of the Socialist Congress passed a resolution 
expressing disapproval of the Government’s policy in sending an agent 
to Burgos. Before the vote M. Spaak urged the Congress to maintain 
the Coalition Government, and warned them of the perils to Socialism 
from their divisions. The financial position was precarious. Political 
agitation might overthrow that financial structure that had been so 
painfully built up; a Ministerial crisis would lead inevitably to a disso- 
lution of Parliament. 

After the vote M. Spaak issued a statement pointing out that the 
Government was constitutionally formed, and if it must fall it must fall 
onstitutionally. He would present himself to the Chamber the next 
day with the Ministers who remained faithful to him. “I want Parlia- 
ment to declare itself publicly,’ he said, “and if the Deputies of my 
party do not follow me we will see what remains to be done.” 

Dec. 6.—-The Chamber passed a vote of confidence in the Government 
by 111 votes to 49, with 21 abstentions. Of the 70 Socialists, 14 voted 
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for the motion, and 5 abstained. The Communists voted against it, 
and the Flemish Nationalists abstained. . 

During the debate M. Spaak said that M. Gérard had resigned not 
owing to a political difference of opinion, but because he was unable to 
approve the declaration against deflation. He emphasized that the 1939 
Budget was not a deflationary Budget. . 

The Government would leave the social laws untouched: com- 
pulsory insurance against unemployment would be carried through, and 
agriculture protected. Freedom from State intervention in industry, 
also, was no longer possible. 

Dec. 7.—The bureau of the General Council of the Socialist Party 
met and decided that the resignation of the Socialist Ministers was called 
for by the situation. 

Following a Cabinet meeting subsequently, M. Spaak announced 
that the Cabinet would remain in office. 

Dec. 8.—The Minister of Education resigned. He belonged, like 
M. Gérard, to the Liberal Parliamentary Group. 

The Socialist leaders passed a resolution asking M. Spaak to remain 
in office, on the ground that the conditions set by the Socialist Congress 
for the resignation of the Socialist Ministers had not yet come about. 
(The Government had not yet appointed an agent at Burgos.) 

Dec. 9.—The Catholic Ministers met and declared it was not for the 
General Council of the Socialist Party to decide at what moment the 
Cabinet should be upset by the withdrawal of the Socialist Ministers. 

Dec. 10.—The Premier told the press that the Government would 
continue in office. They would not do anything to solve the existing 
difficulties by plunging the country into a political crisis, which would 
have disastrous financial results. 


Burma 

Dec. 3.—The Government issued a statement declaring that they 
were not aware of any obligation on their part to interfere in the trade in 
arms to China, which was merely incidental to the development of 
general trade between Burma and Yunnan. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Dec. 5.—The Japanese were reported to be meeting with difficulties 
in the formation of a federal administration in Peking, owing to their 
failure to induce any Chinese of ability or influence to take office 
Wu Pei-fu, who had agreed to become President, withdrew, and was 
believed to be in hiding. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 
Dec. 1—Some 10,000 Chinese troops were reported to have 
crossed the Yellow River into the south-western corner of Shansi where 


they were operating in small bands against Japanese garrisons. Furth! 
east in North Honan Chinese irregulars were also active. 
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South China. 


Nov. 29.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Tsungfa, 30 miles 
north-east of Canton. 
at Dec. 1.—The Japanese were reported to have landed some 3,000 
797 BH troops in Bias Bay. The troops near the Hong-kong border withdrew 
to Cheungmutau. 

Dec. 2.—Chinese troops reoccupied Shamchun, on the Hong-kong 


not 
> to 


ym- 


ea border. Martial law was proclaimed in Canton, following the killing of a 
Y, Japanese soldier by Chinese guerillas who entered the city from the north. 
ety Kweilin was raided, and 5,000 civilians were killed or wounded, 


led according to Chinese reports. 

Dec. 3.—The Japanese occupied Kowkong, Lungkong, and Komchuk, 
south-west of Canton. To the North the Chinese claimed to have occupied 
laipingchong, 27 miles from Canton. 
like Dec. 5.—Japanese landing near Pakhoi were driven back. Several 
towns in Kwangsi were raided. 

Dec. 6.—Japanese also landed at Heungkong, in Southern Kwang- 


7 
iced 


lain 
ress 
out. 


» tung. 

di Dec. 12.—The Chinese re-occupied Waichow and Poklo, on the East 
» River. The Japanese withdrew to Tsengshin, but they re-occupied 
) Weichow Island, near Pakhoi, which they had evacuated in October. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS, 
ald i Nov. 29.—The Japanese spokesman told the press in Shanghai that 


ting pe the Yangtze would remain closed to foreign shipping until the Chiang 


juld | Kai-shek Government was annihilated or capitulated, and until China 
' was “ satisfactorily rehabilitated.” 
: He pointed out that the Japanese were under no debt of gratitude 
} to the Powers concerned, since the latter took no steps to prevent the 
_ Chinese from blockading the river. 
hey The Japanese Naval C.-in-C. forwarded a memo. on the subject to 
€ i §} the American, British, French, and Italian Admirals and to the Consuls- 
t of {General in Shanghai. 
__ The British Government protested in Tokyo against Japanese 
- violation of the Hong-kong border, when, it was stated, 11 people were 
_ killed in British territory, mostly refugees. 
The Japanese Consul-General in Hong-kong was reported to have 





ties PSiven a satisfactory explanation of the Japanese seizure of a British 
heir | llitary post, and stated that both the Japanese and the British armies 
fice. § 'cgarded the incident as closed. 

was Nov. 30.—The Japanese forces on the Hong-kong border withdrew to 


Canton, and also evacuated the Shataukok region. 

_ The Japanese Naval C.-in-C. in Shanghai informed the American, 
British, and French Naval Commands that their warships, which had 
been immobilized between Wuhu and Yochow, would be permitted to 
proceed to Shanghai and up river. 

Japanese plans for new order in East Asia. (See Japan.) 

Dec. 7.—The Tokyo press published forecasts of the principles which 
were to regulate in future the “open door” in China. The first was 
that, as China was a wing of East Asia’s defence against Russia, basic 
industries and economic facilities needed for defence were to be excluded 
irom Chinese treaty obligations to foreign Powers. The second laid down 
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that foreign enterprises should not impair the economic and administrative 


autonomy which China needed in her new relationship as a member of B ‘0’ 
the East Asia bloc. 
Subject to these conditions China would give equal trade oppor- ecol 


tunities to foreign countries. of li 

Dec. 8.—The British Naval C.-in-C. received a letter from the Japanese 
C.-in-C. expressing regret at the bombing of the gunboat Sandpiper at F they 
Changsha on October 24, and promising to pay for damage on behalf of § fitti1 
the Japanese Government. Mun 
Dec. 9.—A U.S. and a French gunboat arrived at Shanghai from § reco: 

Hankow, escorted by 3 Japanese destroyers. They were the first foreign 
warships to leave Hankow since the outbreak of the war. Apart from fF régir 
this the Yangtze remained closed to foreign shipping. and 
on tl 


Czechoslovakia | 

Nov. 30.—Dr. Emil Hacha, the President of the Supreme Court, § /ola 
was elected President of the Republic by the National Assembly by 
272 votes out of 312. The 39 Communist Members abstained, and one F Repu 
vote was invalid. 501,5 

Dr. Sirovy presented the resignation of the Cabinet to Dr. Hacha, Ff 1,161 
who asked M. Beran, leader of the National Unity Party, to form a Z 7 
Government. (M. Beran was formerly leader of the Czech Agrarian § 512,2: 
Party, and an opponent of Dr. Benes.) 8 gariar 

German officers and soldiers from Sudetenland were reported to be if 1 


coming regularly to Melnik and other towns to buy food. a 

Dec. 1.—A new Government was formed by M. Beran, with M. Sidor 7 Rjj,p¢ 
a Slovak, and General Sirovy as Deputy Premiers. General Sirovy wa: i Germ: 
also Minister of Defence, and the other Ministers were as before. 


ms do her 
In the separate Cabinets for the three Provinces the Ministers were [ 











Bohemia; Home Affairs, M. Fischer; Justice, M. Krejci; Public), Bs 
Instruction, M. Kapras; Agriculture, Dr. Feierabend; Commerce) r 
M. Sadek ; and Public Works, M. Klumpar. poeny 

Slovakia; Premier, Dr. Tiso; Justice, M. Vanco; Transport - Ger 

Dr. Durcansky ; Public Instruction, M. Cermak; and Commerce} 

M. Teplansky. D 
Carpatho-Russia ; Premier, M. Volosin ; and Justice, M. Revag. = 
The Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia was ex-officio Premier off '°PTCS¢ 

Bohemia. De 
Dr. Hacha, in an interview for the Lokalanzeiger, said their relations f elected 

with Germany would have to be a very close relationship born of a grea! of aute 

conception. Fate had co-operated in it. indeper 
It was only necessary to glance at the map to recognize “ our common Oct. 6 
living room,” and he went on, “ Germany has always been a patte! milesto 
to us in many ways. A certain kinship has arisen, and this will ease the rh 
way into the future.” = only Sk 
The German University in Prague was understood to be relusins Fee 
to accept non-Aryan students. a the Hur 
The Government issued a decree stating that all German citizets 
working on the new road running through Brno would be answerable "fp on 
Germany for any crimes they committed on the road. Dec 


Dec. 2.—An amnesty for political prisoners was proclaimed. Soldies 


and those who fled abroad before Oct. 7 were excluded. eeeoeing 
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The Government came to an agreement with the Hungarian 
Government to stop the expulsion of each other’s nationals. 

The Agrarian Party organ Venkov published an article urging full 
economic co-operation with Germany, since Czechoslovakia’s standard 
of life would depend on that of her neighbour. 
nese Dec. 3.—The Prime Minister broadcast an address in which he said 
y at & they had decided to co-operate With their greatest neighbour. ‘‘ We are 
f of — fitting ourselves into an international world,” he declared, ‘‘ which, since 

Munich, is dominated by force, which it would be madness not to 
rom recognize.” 
eign He announced that the Cabinet would initiate an authoritarian 
rom — régime based on the co-operation of the two existing political parties, 
and would settle energetically the problem of the emigrants at present 
on their territory. 
Dec. 5.—Announcement ve return of a village by Poland. (See 
yurt Poland. ) 
r by Dec. 7.—The Statistics Bureau published figures showing that the 
one § Republic had lost 4,922,440 inhabitants, including 2,853,858 Germans, 
591,544 Hungarians, 77,580 Poles, 60,332 Jews, 36,880 Ruthenians, and 
cha, § 1,161,616 Czechs and Slovaks. 
mag The population was now composed of 8,527,154 Czechs and Slovaks, 
ian § 512,289 Ruthenians, 377,830 Germans, 126,310 Jews, 100,379 Hun- 
garians, and 4,157 Poles. 
o be & The territory lost was 19,000 square miles. 
: Dec. 8.—An official statement let it be known that Herr von 
| Ribbentrop was believed to have told the French Government that 
af Germany was ready to guarantee the Czechoslovak frontiers, and would 
} 
a 


tive 
r of 


OT - 


do her best to induce Poland and Hungary to give similar undertakings. 


i Dec. 9.—The Ruthenian Minister of Justice and the Press Chief of 
ub the Government left for Berlin. 

_ The local authorities in Brno were reported to have warned the local 
press that newspapers would be confiscated if they published any reports 
jof German troop movements on the Polish frontier. 


Dec. 11.—Agreement was reached between the Czechs and the Slovaks 
on two questions: that of an empowering Bill, and that of Slovak 
representation in the central Government. 


Dec. 12.—During the electoral campaign for a Slovak Diet (to be 
elected on Dec. 18) speakers put forward demands for wide measures 
of autonomy for Slovakia. The Minister of Commerce demanded an 
independent currency and credit policy, and Dr. Tuka declared that 
Oct. 6 (the day of the establishment of Slovak autonomy) was only a 
milestone on their road to independence. 

The local Government, in an electoral proclamation, demanded that 
only Slovaks should be employed as Civil Servants, officers, and teachers. 

Feeling was reported to be running high between the Slovaks and 
the Hungarian minority left in the country after the Vienna award. 
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jdiesp , ec. 10.—Four Germans were expelled from the country for 
espionage. 
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Egypt 

Dec. 5.—A meeting in Cairo of some 50 Palestinian Arabs decided ail 
to protest against the murders committed by partisans of the Mufti, to fF 2” 
telegraph to Fakhri Bey Nashashibi supporting his action in opposing B® ° 
the Mufti, and also to telegraph to the High Commissioner declaring their 
disapproval of the acts of terrorism. dis 

It also decided that the British troops ought to leave Palestine, as § wh 
they were unable to protect the population against the Mufti’s followers. In 


Finland 
Dec. 6.—Visit to Moscow of 25 Government officials. (See U.S.S.R) 
Dec. 12.—M. Erkko was appointed Foreign Minister. 


pat 
and 
whi 
in V) 


France ' 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. B ther 

Nov. 29.—The decrees requisitioning all forms of public transport [7 date 
were published. Nati 
M. Daladier was understood to be maintaining rigidly his attitude |} few ; 
that the calling off of the general strike must be the preliminary to any | trati 
negotiations on the subject of the Government’s financial measures. [7 the | 


Nov. 30.—The essential services continued working on almost a/¥ answ 
normal basis, and trade and industry were carried on as usual except in | 
the north, where about half the workers stayed out. Nearly all of those?) },;.),, 
affected by the Government’s requisition decree remained at work,/¥¢, 5; 
including miners, railwaymen, civil servants, etc. refere 

At Lille, in private enterprise the strike was about 45 per cent. | yjcto, 
effective ; at Douai 50 per cent., at Roubaix 70 per cent., and at Tourcoing’ } P yen, 
only 10 per cent. OF public 

In the Paris metallurgical works about 25 per cent. of the men Ja jot; 
stayed out, and the Left wing press observed the strike. 1 

The Michelin factory was kept shut on the orders of its owners, and)}...;..., 
the Prime Minister at once gave orders for its requisition. ate a. 

In the west very few men stayed out, and at Toulon and Marseilles \ 
there was little support for the strike, though in the latter place the dayJy, 
began badly. Conditions improved rapidly as the day went on. AjV) - C 
certain number of arrests were reported at several ports, but there wereQy, 
no disturbances. Og 

M. Daladier broadcast an address in which he praised the patriotism /¥(. ae 
of the nation. Nov. 30 was to have been a historic date ; it was indee a mi , 
historic. The defeat of the strike showed that the country wanted tJ) “!” 
co-operate with the Government in restoring the health of France. !! De 
was not for the head of the Government to win a victory at the expense Jfeut the 
of Frenchmen who had been led astray, but it was his duty to bring op ture 
reason those whose insane efforts might have led the country to disaster. FP Ov 

The workers of France had been told that they should strike strikes 





defend social reform. The people of France had given their answer f#rom ai 
their attitude had shown that the social reforms were not in danger, 0 He Ha 
they had understood that a single day of disorder would lower France’ wpe 

ee ant 


position in the world. 
The Bourse was active, and Rentes and French equities rose ; ther 


was also a heavy influx of expatriated funds. 


strike. 


msteamer 
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The Minister for Air told the Chamber Air Committee that the 
ded aircraft industry was in a position to increase output very substantially, 
i, to and by the beginning of next year it would amount to some 200 machines 
sing a month. 
heir Dec. 1.—Lock-outs and strikes began in several centres, and 
disorders were reported from Nantes, Romans (Dréme) and in the Nord, 
» as [ where workers dismissed for striking attempted to occupy the factories. 
vers, In Paris lock-outs were proclaimed in two nationalized aircraft factories 
and in 8 others privately owned. 

A Ministerial conference issued a statement in which the Government 
paid tribute to the spirit of duty of the great majority of fonctionnaires 
and of workers in private industry, but declared that “ the defections 
which took place in the public services, few though they were, cannot, 
in view of their gravity, be allowed to go unpunished. . . . Against those 
who gave or executed the order of a general strike in the public services 
they have taken the following measures : Those of them who hold man- 
dates or special posts in various public bodies, the Bank of France, the 
National Railway Co., and so on, will be deprived of those posts. Those 
few fonctionnaires and auxiliary workers belonging to the central adminis- 
any |} tration are suspended or dismissed. . . . The penalties laid down by 
es. || the law will be applied to members of the public services who did not 
st af} answer the Government’s requisition order. 
pt in M. Reynaud, addressing the American Club of Paris, said that, since 
-— higher taxes and harder work were never popular, certain elements tried 
vork, to organize a kind of popular referendum against the decree laws. The 
“}referendum had been held, and they knew the result. It was not a 
cent By victory of one class over another ; it was a triumph for democracy. The 
comg)} French people had ranged itself with the Government against their 
'} public enemy No. I—monetary inflation, for which, he said, “I think 
}a better name would be inflation of poverty.” 

Ten thousand men at St. Nazaire naval shipyard proclaimed a strike 
owing to the authorities requiring the men who had joined the general 
cille strike to apply for re-engagement individually. 
ee . M. Daladier issued a statement pointing out that though the events 
= Bo! Nov. 30 had the legal effect of breaking individual labour contracts 
wverefp ue Government had not modified or suspended collective contracts. 

a onsequently no change should be made in material conditions of work, 
| rates of wages, or other advantages acquired by the workers. The 
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. Ith Dec. 2—The Confederation of Employers issued a statement pointing 
pense gout that dismissals had been limited in number and had not been of the 
ng toge2ature of wholesale reprisals. 
ter. [— Over half a million workers were estimated still to be affected by 
ke toptrikes and lock-outs. At Toulouse rioting occurred when 3,000 strikers 
swer ##rom aircraft works came into conflict with the police. At Cherbourg, 
, andf-e Havre, Dieppe, and Boulogne the employees of the Compagnie 
ance Sp@cncrale Transatlantique decided to strike, to show their disapproval of 
the anti-Union steps which had succeeded the failure of the general 
therefBtrike. Several of the largest liners and, at Le Havre alone, 20 smaller 
Steamers were held up. 


- 


Government had instructed all Prefects to see that work was resumed 
as rapidly as possible everywhere. 
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Dec. 3.—The Minister of Merchant Marine issued warrants for the 
arrest of 4 of the union leaders (the S.S. Company was a semi-public FF a 
service). One was arrested, but the other three addressed union meetings, 
and demanded the withdrawal of the warrants. tha 
Dec. 4.—The Minister announced that he refused to withdraw the mal 
warrants, as he regarded it as a duty to re-establish on board their great sho 
liners order, discipline, and respect for authority. “‘ It is only in France,” 
he said, ‘‘ that such events still take place. The nation has had enough poli 
3 dec] 


Dec. 5.—The Minister of Merchant Marine placed a crew composed ff of t 
of naval personnel in the liner Paris, following a decision of the strike 
leaders at Le Havre to continue the strike. At Dieppe and Boulogne & of t 


work was resumed almost universally, and at La Rochelle the seamen FF han 
returned to work, but trawlers were prevented from sailing by a strike J} para 
in the town. Com 
At Lille about a third of the textile workers remained out and at 
Valenciennes conditions were stated to be improving slowly. desc 
The employers, replying to charges of victimization, declared that J} dece 
the strike was political and, therefore, violated the terms of the collective [J to hi 


wage agreement. They, on their side, had accepted the limitations of fF) Fran 
their authority imposed by such collective agreements, and so insisted FJ are « 
that the men should adhere to them also. that 


While collective agreements remained intact, they argued, men /¥ toler: 
who struck had broken individual agreements, and must therefore go }¥ Chan 
through the formality of re-engagement. m stock 

The Executive of the C.G.T. met and issued a statement declaring 
that trade unionists were faced with a wave of repression, and accusing|} them 
the Government and the employers of trying to behead the trade union| 7 show 
movement. i \ 

Dec. 6.—The Paris sailed with a naval crew, and at Le Havre and Jof firr 
Dunkirk conditions were reported to be normal. The strike in the metal Jor th 
industry at Valenciennes was also virtually over. would 

The C.G.T. National Committee passed a resolution protesting J 
against the Reynaud decrees and the measures taken against the strikers} who ; 
on Nov. 30. It declared that thousands of workers had been imprisoned, f¥ * gree 
and hundreds of thousands locked out or dismissed ; also that whole J) to det 
unions had been forced to sign new individual agreements. cease 

In the Finance Committee of the Chamber a Socialist and Com- Ff Did o1 
munist motion asking the Government not to take punitive measures Ff War pi 
against strikers and to prepare an amnesty for those who had sufiered }} Must | 
for their action was defeated by 26 votes to 18.  Frencl 

The arrest was announced of the assist. secretary of the Seamens M 
Union at Le Havre, and the secretary of the Shop Assistants’ Union was capital 
sentenced to 2 months’ imprisonment at Marseilles. have h 

Dec. 7.—Conditions at Valenciennes and Lille returned to normal have b 
both in the metal industry and in the textile factories. of his 1 





Dec. 8.—The Cabinet approved a decree stopping the creation 0! we... 
new posts in the public services. “ oe 
At Le Havre many hundreds of men returned to work. D. Sct 


M. Reynaud told the Finance Committee of the Chamber thal Parl. 
6,000 millions (£34 million) of expatriated capital had returned to France B * Fr 
since November. dineten 


IIgo 
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The Finance Ministry cancelled the appointment of M. Jouhaux as 
a director of the Bank of France. 


the 
tblic 





ings, Dec. 9.—Replying to his critics in the Chamber M. Daladier declared 
that the gravity of the situation called for bluntness. The House must 
the [— make up its mind ; either the Government should be thrown out or they 
reat [— should be permitted to continue their efforts. 
ce,” There were three essential questions: the general strike, financial 
ugh policy, and the problem of the Government’s majority. The strike, he 
declared, was political in character, and he read extracts from utterances 
osed fF of trade union leaders to prove this. 
trike The Nantes Congress and the C.G.T. had accepted only the principle 
ogne [ of the general strike, but the Communists were determined to force the 
men [— hand of the trade union leaders. The strike was a deliberate attempt to 
trike [— paralyse the life of the nation for 24 hours—a queer application of the 
Communist slogan, ‘“‘ A France free, strong, and happy.” 
d at The trouble started while Mr. Chamberlain was in Paris, and he 
described the demonstration of November 23 as “ridiculous and in- 
that [} decent,’ but Mr. Chamberlain knew that the people of Paris were grateful 
ctive J} to him for saving peace and continuing to work in close collaboration with 
ns of #} France. But stay-in strikes began, and he continued, ‘‘ When factories 
isted #} are occupied they must be cleared. Democracy has one sovereign, and 
that is law. . . . It was I who ordered the use of tear gas. It was in- 


men fa tolerable that while I was discussing important matters with Mr. 
e 0B Chamberlain, France, with her stay-in strikes, should be the laughing- 
= stock of the world.” 
aring & During the strike the working-class, he maintained, had isolated 
using themselves from the rest of the people and, as the example of Italy 
inion) ¥ showed, prepared the way for Fascism. 

M. Daladier then went on to defend Munich, saying that the policy 
- and) §of firmness advocated by some “ at that time ”’ (did that mean September, 
netal) or the whole period of the Czech crisis ?—the difference was important) 
would have been a “ policy of war.” 





sting He spoke of the close bonds with England, and poured scorn on those 
‘ikersf} who still kept up a running fire of criticism and sarcasm against the 
oned, §} great old man,” Mr. Chamberlain. He (M. Daladier) was determined 


vhole f§ to defend every inch of France and her Empire, and he asked, did one 
cease to be a Republican by wishing law and order to be respected ? 
Com- §§ Did one cease to be a patriot by refusing to lead one’s country down the 
sures f) War path ? His last word was: the elected representatives of the people 
fered J} Must respond with courage to the firmness and courage animating the 
| French people. 
nen's _M. Reynaud pointed out that for 7 years France had lived on her 
, was capital. If the engines had not been reversed the Government would 
have had to borrow 55,000 millions in 1939—on which the interest would 
rmal, have been 3,000 millions (£17 millions) or more than the entire proceeds 
of his new tax on wages and salaries. 
off .. Atguing against exchange control he said that in Germany 12,000 
| olficials were needed to control the exchanges, and the regulations and 
explanations circulated by the authorities ran to over 1,000 pages. 
that Dr. Schacht himself had said it could not work if there were a democratic 
Parliament. 
French public credit abroad would shortly undergo an interesting 
development. 
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Dec. 10.—At the end of the debate the Government received a vote 
of confidence by 315 votes to 241, with 54 abstentions, 30 of whom were 
Radicals (M. Daladier’s Party). 

M. Reynaud announced that he was ready to exempt the first 6,000 
francs of income from the 2 per cent. wages tax. 

A meeting of trade union seamen at Le Havre decided against the 
strike, and it was announced that work would be resumed the next day. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. 29.—The new Italian Ambassador presented his letters of 
credence, and stated that his mission began “‘ at a moment when Europe, 
having newly passed a grave crisis, feels deeply the need for a just and 
durable peace. The Duce, who has always wished for a European 
renascence, has recently given certain proof of the will of Fascist Italy 
to help in bringing about that renascence. 

Dec. 1.—M. Bonnet sent for the Italian Ambassador and asked 
about the incident in the Chamber of Deputies in Rome. 

Dec. 2.—The British Air Minister arrived in Paris and had conver- 
sations with M. La Chambre and the Head of the Air Force. Repre- 
sentations to the Italian Government re the demonstration accompanying 
Count Ciano’s speech. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 


The Temps stated that “ What matters now is the attitude off 
England. Would not an Italian Tunis, with Sicily and Pantellaria, § 


hermetically seal the route to India ? Italy has already taken a step fi 
along a path which may lead to tragedy.”’ 

The Government decided to send a destroyer to patrol the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 


Dec. 3.—Count Ciano was reported to have informed the French) 


Government that the demonstrations about Tunis, etc., did not represent} 
his Government’s policy. 

Dec. 4.—Demonstrations against Italy were reported from Ajaccic 
and other places in Corsica, and from Tunis. Italians were roughly E 
handled, and in Tunis damage was done to Italian property. A crowd o! 
some 2,000 marched through the streets singing the Marseillaise. 

The native members of the Grand Council of Tunisia assured the 
French Resident-General of their loyalty to France and their readin‘ 
to stand by her in all circumstances. 

A meeting at Ajaccio telegraphed to M. Daladier affirming loyalty 


to France. The windows of the Italian Consulate were broken. | 
POSIt1O 


Dec. 5.—The Prime Minister’s office issued a statement reading 
‘‘ Since last Thursday M. Daladier has received a very large number 0! 
telegrams from Corsican Municipalities, groups, and associations, both 
in the island itself and in every part of the French Empire. The Prime 
Minister regrets that he is unable to answer them individually, since they 
run into several thousands. Many of them rightly recall that 40,00 
Corsicans fell during the Great War for the liberty of France and he! 
allies. 

‘“‘M. Daladier has also received from Tunisia a large number © 
telegrams sent by Frenchmen and Tunisians reaffirming in moving term 
their attachment to France and their fidelity to the national flag. The 
Prime Minister, who incidentally will be visiting Corsica and Tunisia 
during the January holidays, finds in these spontaneous declaré itions the 
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best answer that could possibly be given to demonstrations which have 
already called forth the necessary protest from the French Government, 
and with which the Italian Government declare they had nothing to do. 
,000 “ It is hardly necessary to add that such demonstrations would come 

up against the resolute determination of Frenchmen to ensure by every 
the ff means absolute respect for all the territory over which the national flag 
y. is flown. The Prime Minister appeals to the calm and sang-froid of the 

peoples of Corsica and Tunisia, which will enable them to refrain from 

demonstrations of any kind, which can only damage the dignity and 
5 of nobility of their patriotism.” 


vote 
were 


‘ope, Italian press comment on the Italian claims. (See Italy. External 
and Affairs.) ; , 
pean Dec. 6.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in Paris at the Invalides 


Italy }) Station, near the hotel at which he stayed. There were few people in 
" f} the streets, and complete silence was maintained. Signature of Franco- 
sked [— German Declaration. (See Special Note.) 

Dec. 7.—Students of Strasbourg University demonstrated outside 
iver- [) the Italian Consulate-General, and shouted for Sicily and Sardinia. 
epre- fp [he populace joined them in a march through the city. 
ving Dec. 8.—Students in Paris marched through the Latin Quarter 
' shouting for the annexation of Vesuvius and Venice. A large crowd 
le of fe assembled, but there were no incidents. 
laria, Herr von Ribbentrop left Paris for Berlin. 
step Dec. 9.—M. Bonnet, speaking to the French section of the European 

“> kconomic and Customs Union, said he had the “ firm hope ”’ that the 
‘ts of #Franco-German Declaration would have the happiest effects on trade 

| + between the two countries, on tourist traffic, and on intellectual relations. 
-ench| | !heir system of trade treaties still had to be developed ; peace could 
esent| »best be consolidated by restoring normal economic relations between 
nations. 
accic Further anti-Italian demonstrations occurred in Corsica, and at 
ighly, #Pastia the Italian Consulate was damaged. 
wd of Dec. 11.—A demonstration by some 15,000 Corsicans at Marseilles 
protested against the “ grave insult ”’ of Italy’s claim to Corsica. Corsican 
| the) w@ssociations in Paris and in towns in the south sent addresses to the 
linessp Prime Minister protesting against the claims. 

[talian press comments on relations with France. (See Italy. 

valty fe vternal A fairs.) 

_ Dec. 12.—Italian press attack on France in connection with the 
ding pPosition at Jibuti. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 
er Ol F 
both Germany 
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Prime INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
> they Nov. 29.—The Schwarze Korps referred to a suggestion, which it 
10,000 attributed to an American paper, that some condemned murderers in the 


d herf¥U.S.A. should be released on condition that they went to Germany and 

id away with the leading Nazis. It declared that ‘‘ On the day a Jew 

er Ol Mor anybody with a weapon bought from a Jew dares to attack one of the 

terms Meading men in Germany there will be no more Jews in Germany. We 
the hope we have expressed ourselves with sufficient clearness.” 

unis The paper also stated that ‘‘ the professional war-inciters of the 

ns the Churchill, Eden, and Greenwood kind feign moral indignation when a 
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decent German paper publishes their photographs together with that of 
Grynzpan. These gentlemen want to march apart from the Jewish 
murderers, but they never miss an opportunity to encourage them in the 
hope that one day they will perhaps be able to strike in unison.”’ 

The deputy Nazi leader of Berlin, speaking at Nuremberg, said that 
every Jew still in Germany to-day was in danger, as every Jew represented 
the whole of Jewry. ‘‘ We must be on our guard,” he declared, “ as long 
as Jews find in the world a Government which they can get under their 


influence.” 


The Chief of the Security Police issued an order prohibiting any f 


Jew from showing himself outside his home between noon and 8 p.m. 
on December 3, when the “ Day of National Solidarity ’”’ would be 
celebrated throughout Germany. Jews, it stated, had no share in the 


solidarity of the German people. 
The Army Year-book was published, and stated that the Army 


consisted of 18 Corps, 39 divisions, 4 light divisions, 5 tank divisions, 
3 mountain divisions, and a cavalry brigade. 


The high command was divided into 6 Army groups, each comprising [ 
a certain number of Corps. A division numbered generally some 15,000 [ 


men 


Each of the light divisions was equipped with 100 light tanks, | 
besides armoured cars, light artillery, etc. A tank division contained 7 
2 regiments of 200 tanks each. 
Vienna was the H.Q. of one of the new Army groups, and the bth 


Army group (a new group) was at Hanover. 
The yearly intake of recruits called up from Austria was some | 


100,000, and from the Sudeten areas, 50,000. 


Nov. 30.—Herr Hess addressed a workers’ meeting at Komotau and 
said he knew how happy the Sudeten Germans were when the Germar| 


forces came with their guns, tanks, aircraft: everything which the 7 


Germans through the work of their hands and the sacrifices of each 
individual had created in past years. These forces represented the) 
sacrifices made by all Germans in one way or another. 

The outside world would never again deprive Germany of heh 
freedom, or take the Sudeten Germans away again. They in Germany) 
would see to that—‘“ all the more so as, outside, the Churchills, thef 
Edens, the Duff-Coopers shriek for further rearmament, in order that we 
shall be delivered up to their mercies.” But they would never be allowed 
to succeed. However great the efforts and sacrifices demanded by the [ 
further strengthening of German armaments, forced upon them by others, f 
they would put up with them, for in difficult years they had learnt to be 
on their guard. 

Dealing with the Jewish question Herr Hess said, “‘ Let no one say 
there are many innocent Jews among those affected by our measures 
Are the Arabs in Palestine whose houses are blown up, whose p00! 
possessions were destroyed because a shot was fired from their viilag? 
guilty ? That is what I ask England. When a heavy fine was impos f 
on Egypt because a Commissioner was murdered was it only the guilty 
who had to bear the burden? Were the Boer women and children 2! 
guilty who were shut up in a notorious concentration camp? Une 
thing certain,” he declared, “is that we do not shut up innocent womel 
in concentration camps.” 
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When it seemed that the German Support for the Sudeten Germans 
might lead to war, the Jews began to incite and say with smirks : “ That 
is what you get from your Hitler.’ They had noted that, and had not 
forgotten it. 

Whether other people wanted the Jews or not they, the Germans, 
had learnt their lesson and did not want them. The fact that the Jews 
had certain racial characteristics was no reason to look on while they 
transferred them to the German race. ‘“‘ We have put up a bar,”’ he said, 
‘and we shall keep it up.”” In conclusion, he reminded the English that 
they had expelled the Jews in 1281, while America seemed to have 
forgotten that President Franklin had uttered a warning against them 
saving that, if not excluded, they would dominate the country in 200 years. 
That time had not yet passed, but “‘ courageous Americans admit that the 
Jews are already on the point of dominating and devouring their country.” 

The National Zeitung announced that 2 aircraft carriers were to be 
constructed for the Fleet. 

Dec. 1.—The Commissioner for Austria issued a proclamation 
denouncing private extortion from Jews. The Jews should and must 
sell, he said, but he did not suggest that the Jew should make a profit 
on his ill-gotten goods. If, however, a profit was to be made it must be 
distributed among the many and not go to individuals. Those persons, 
therefore, who extorted goods from Jews had stolen from the community. 

Dec. 2.—Herr Hitler visited Reichenberg, the capital of Sudetenland, 
and broadcast a speech in which he recalled the growth in Germany of 
two political camps which had drawn farther and farther apart. On the 
one side stood a world which proclaimed itself middle class and claimed 
to possess national principles ; on the other the proletarian world, which 
claimed to possess Socialist principles. The two conceptions could not 
exist together in one people ; either one would conquer or both would 
collapse. 

He was determined to see if he could forge these two ideals into one. 
It was no use, however, to rule one part of the people with bayonets, 
because if part of the nation’s man-power was needed to maintain order 
within the country it must be missing from the fighting forces abroad. 

He believed instinctively in the strength of the people, and determined 
to find a new way. The goal was to set up a new German popular com- 
munity, and he went on, “ I know that I was forced in those 15 years to 
do bitter hurt to countless people, because I had to take away from them 
everything that they believed to be right, or even sacred. . . . One 
creed and one symbol after the other had to be cut down. . . . I had 
to ride roughshod, for 15 years, over thousands of beloved traditions. 
here were the provinces ; they clung to their traditions. . . . I had 
to reject the dynasties and their followers. . . . Religious denominations 
believed they could continue their old strife. Quarrelsome priests and 
bishops would not realize that the time was over when they could make 
politics their arena.”’ 

He did not urge his audience to change their coats overnight. ‘‘ Stay 
what you are. . . . The young people are growing up behind you, and we 
are educating them to think and act as Germans. Arrogance of caste 
will be driven out of the youth by the training in the organizations of the 
Party and in the Labour Service. The finishing touch will be given 


) them when they enter the Army. When they leave the Army they will 
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once more join the S.A., S.S. and other organizations so that they do 
not relapse. In fact, they will never be free again in their lifetime. Yet 
they are happy, and all the ridiculous prejudices under which their 
fathers may still suffer are vanishing from their minds.” 

Dec. 3.—Two decrees were published, one prohibiting Jews from 
driving cars and ordering them to surrender their driving licences, and 
the other banning them entirely from certain streets in Berlin, including 
those containing most of the Government offices. 

A statement accompanying the second decree explained that the 
forbidden zone would be an extensive one, and that the streets mentioned 
represented only a beginning. Jews who were required to go into the 
zone for any reason would have to secure a police pass, which would be 
valid for 12 hours. 

The first decree, signed by Herr Himmler, stated that “‘ the cowardly 
deed of the Jew Grynzpan, which was directed against the whole German 
people, shows Jews to be untrustworthy and unsuited to own or drive 
motor-vehicles.”’ 

The official News Agency stated that the order corresponded with 
“the healthy sense of justice of the German people.” The German had 
long felt it to be a provocation and a danger to public life that Jews 
should sit at the wheel of a car on a German street, or should benefit by 
roads of Adolf Hitler built by the hands of German workmen. 

Dec. 4.—Polling for the Reichstag election took place throughout 
the Sudeten area. 

The Minister for Church Affairs suspended from office and stopped 
the salaries of five pastors of the Confessional Movement’s provisional 


administration, on the ground that they acted politically by arranging © 


for prayer meetings for peace on Sept. 30.. Some 25 other Confessional 
Churchmen, officials of the Councils of Brethren, were also reported to | 


have been suspended recently. \4 


Several pastors of Jewish race were understood to be in concentration 


camps, and one Aryan pastor who assisted a Jewish professor when he 7 


was arrested was himself taken into custody. 
A statement read in the Confessional Movement churches announced 
that the leader of the Nazi Teachers’ Association had instructed the 


members to discontinue giving religious instruction, as the Bible glorified | 


a people from whose ranks Grynzpan came. 

Dec. 5.—The Minister of Economics issued a decree empowering tlie 
administrative authorities to compel Jews to sell or liquidate their 
business, real estate, etc. The order for liquidation having been issued, 


the authorities could appoint a trustee to carry through the transaction. 


It also prohibited Jews from acquiring any land, and ordered them to 
deposit all their stocks, shares, and securities in a foreign exchange bank. 


Prey i 


ee ae 


Further, it prohibited them from buying articles of gold, platinum, of : 


silver, and all precious stones. The purchase of such articles from Jews 
was permitted only through official sales offices. 

The Minister of Finance issued orders that the capital value of 
pensions and similar sources of income were not to be included in the 
estimate of the fortunes of Jews for the purposes of the payment of the 


collective fine. 
Final returns for the Sudetenland voting for 41 new members of the 


Reichstag gave 2,464,681 ‘‘ yes’ votes, and 27,427 ‘‘ No.” This showed 
a majority of 98-9 per cent. for Herr Hitler. 
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vy do Herr Streicher, speaking at Nuremberg, said that ‘* he who believes 
Vet that the Jewish problem has already been solved commits a great sin 
their ff, against his nation. Even after the last Jew has left Germany the solution 
has not been reached. The Jew waits outside to take revenge.” 

Dec. 6.—The largest private bank in the country, Mendelssohn & Co., 
was placed in Aryan hands, to be taken over by the Deutsche Bank on 


































from 
and 


ding Jan. I. , , 
Dec. 8.—The Navy’s first aircraft carrier, Graf Zeppelin, was launched 


the at Kiel in the presence of Herr Hitler and Field-Marshal Goring. Her 


oned displacement was 19,250 tons, and she had a speed of 32 knots. 
the Dec. 12.—The arrest was reported of 24 Catholic priests of Linz 
d be diocese, and of two other priests charged with political activities. 
The Minister of Finance issued an order laying down the circum- 
idly [§ stances in which securities might be accepted from Jews on December 15, 
‘man when they would have to pay 250 million marks as the first instalment 
irive of the 1,000 million fine. (All securities, in accordance with a decree of 
December 5, were lodged in banks empowered to deal in foreign exchange.) 
with Ff The official News Agency issued a statement explaining that the 


had object of the measures taken against the Jews was to hasten their emigra- 
Jews i tion, not merely in the interest of the German people, but also of the 
t by fe Jews themselves. 

-_ Now that the German people had grasped the notion of racial unity 


OWE or 





hout the presence of Jews must in future lead to further incidents and diffi- 
culties, and a complete separation of the Jews from the German people 
pped was therefore to be desired. 
‘onal It was not correct to speak of a ban on Jews, and it was not intended 
izing» to restrict them to a special district in Berlin. Nor would they be for- 
‘onal bidden to buy in German shops. The Government would assist their 
d to emigration to the best of its ability, and the only difficulty was that of 
'@ the transfer of Jewish fortunes from Germany. It was suggested, there- 
ition | fore, that foreign Jews might place foreign currency at their disposal. 
n he @ It was suggested that the supplementary exports scheme might be 


applied to the problem, i.e., if other countries would take more German 

nced goods, part of the proceeds could go to Jewish emigrants. They would 

the leave all their money in Germany, but would go with a special foreign 

ified |} currency coupon, which they could cash abroad to the extent to which 

) the country to which they went had imported additional goods from 

the |) Germany and a sum from their proceeds had been earmarked for the Jews. 

heir It was understood in Berlin that the Jews were all to be got out of 
ued, the country within 2 years. 

t10n. 


m to § EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

ank. Nov. 29.—Dr. Schacht, addressing the Economic Council of the 

1, Of G German Academy, claimed that with the help of the courageous credit 

Jews policy of the Reichsbank Germany had created an armament such as 
7 was approached by that of no other State, and that in turn had made 

e ol possible the success of their foreign policy. He would not tell them what 


the [) it was costing, but foreign estimates of the total German debt considerably 
the exceeded the real figures. 

| Those who criticized the volume of their currency circulation should 

' the be more careful. In 1929 the circulation was 5,980 million marks. 

wed J} Since then the population had increased by 14,900,000 people, and a 
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corresponding total would be 7,370 millions. Compared with this, the 
average circulation for the first 10 months of 1938, 7,930 millions, was 
only 560 millions higher than in 1929. 

Turning to trade questions, he said a country dependent on imports 
could not always be sure of exporting the wares which it wanted to 
exchange for those of other countries. Economic or political crises might 
stand in the way. Criticism of so-called efforts to attain self-sufficiency 
seemed, therefore, to be ridiculous. In any case, Germany was not self- 
sufficient and never would be in all fields ; she was highly dependent on 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials. 

The German trading methods, found so displeasing by their “ rich 
cousins in America,”’ were forced on Germany by her foreign creditors, 
But it had been proved that the debtor, and not the creditor, had the 
whip hand. Ifa debtor could not pay, it was the business of the creditor 
to help him, or resign himself to losing his money. “‘ It is thus erroneous 
to suppose,” he said, “ that the bilateral trade system by which Germany 
supports her economy to-day springs from our own arbitrary ideas, 
Oh, no! It isa natural and inevitable consequence of the war tribute and 
the compulsory clearings.”’ 


Dr. Schacht quoted figures to show the results of the New Plan. 
In quantities, the import of finished goods had been reduced by 63 per 


cent. between 1934 and 1937. As a result they were able to increase 
imports of ore by 132 per cent., of oil by 116 per cent., grain by 112 per 
cent., and rubber by 71 per cent. 

The adverse balance of trade—z284 million marks in 1934—had turned 
into an active balance of 550 millions in 1936 and 443 millions in 1937. 
These figures showed how much the New Plan had done for the carrying 
through of rearmament as well as for securing the food supplies. He 
admitted that the Plan was “horrible”’ in that it involved so much 
bureaucratic control, filling up of forms, and so on, but so long as the 
foreign exchange emergency was there the control of foreign trade must 
remain in force. 

The New Plan demanded sacrifices, but was the guarantee of its 


own success. The weight of 80 million consumers pressed so strongly |~ 
on the surrounding countries in particular that it was difficult to foresee | 


what economic-political changes in Europe might yet result from it. 
The Angriff published an attack on the policy of the Vatican. 


Threat to the Jews and charge of support for them from abroad. [Fj 


(See Internal Affairs.) 

Nov. 30.—Herr Hess’ attack on Great Britain in speech at Komotau. 
(See Internal A ffairs.) 

Dec. 1.—The D.A.Z. described passages in Mr. Hudson's speech 1 
German trade methods as “ open threats’ against Germany, and com- 
plained that the Anglo-Saxon countries showed a complete lack ol 
understanding of her economic needs. 

It went on, “ Through the Ottawa treaties great areas which were 
formerly open to the trade of other peoples have to a considerable extent 
been closed. Such methods are not compatible with free and fair com- 
petition. If Germany has been forced to have recourse to new foreign 
trade methods that was a result of a situation created by England's own 
actions.” 
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Dec. 2.—Several papers published attacks on Great Britain, and 

severe criticism was expressed of statements made by speakers at a 
London meeting of protest against racial and religious persecution in 
Germany. The Angriff declared that Bishops and Rabbis, arm-in-arm, 
were preaching hatred against Germany. It also said that Cardinals of 
the Church of Rome had recently been excelling each other in shameless 
conduct towards Nazi Germany, and had made the cause of the Jews 
their own. This explained the “ grotesque circumstance that a Roman 
Cardinal should enter the lists arm-in-arm with the ‘ heretical’ Arch- 
bishop of York and the English Chief Rabbi to challenge the 2oth 
Ce ntury. 
An anti-British poster, sponsored by the Labour Front, was exhibited 
in factories with the title, ‘‘ when British soldiers mowed down Arabs.” 
It contrasted the world’s lack of interest in the brutality of British 
soldiers bolstering the “ rights ’”’ of the Jews in Palestine with its concern 
over ‘the shattering of a few window-panes belonging to rubbishy 
Jewish shops and synagogues in Germany.”’ 

Dec. 4.—The D.A.Z., referring to events in Rumania, said that the 
impression was gaining ground that the Iron Guard were murdered out 
of hand in order to get them out of the way without trial. The Bdérsen 
Zeitung compared the shooting of M. Codreanu with that of Sefior Sotelo 
in July, 1936, and suggested that the results for the Rumanian Govern- 
ment might be similar, and Angriff referred to the “ organized mass 


murders of the Iron Guard leaders,’’ and said “‘ Rumania burns. Jewish 
terror rages through the enslaved land. . . . The dwarfs of corruption 
have their dirty hands full. Where Judah rules, blood flows and the 
prisons are full.” 


[t also stated that Codreanu and his men were the future leaders 
of Rumania. 

Dec. 5.—Some 600 Jewish children left Vienna for the Netherlands 
and England, under the direction of the Children’s Committee of the 
Netherlands, Jewish organizations in Vienna, and the Society of Friends. 

Dec. 6.—The press published personal attacks on the King of 
Rumania, the Angriff printing photographs of Mme. Lupescu and her 
father over the caption ‘‘ Ugly Jews.” 

Signature of Franco-German Declaration in Paris. (See Special 
Note.) 

The Deutsche Dienst, commenting on the anti-Italian demonstrations 
in Corsica, recalled the “‘ storm of indignation in the democratic papers 
when the panes of some Jewish windows were shattered ’’ in Germany, 
and went on: “Once again window-panes are shattered. And much 
more. Red mobs, incited by Jewish and anti-Fascist newspapers, 
gathered at Italian Consulates and tourist agencies in Tunis and some 
towns of Corsica, broke the windows, demolished the fittings, ran riot 
in the beastliest way. Italians who came in the way of the destructive 
hordes were fallen upon, insulted, injured. The French police let all this 
happen without making a serious attempt to oppose the crowd. 

The paper asked where was the indignation of the international 
press this time. There was indignation only when Judah was the 
victim. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz complained that the speech by 
the British President of the Board of Education did not serve the cause 
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of peace, and described his reference to the anger and dismay felt at the 
treatment of the Jews as lacking that “‘ pedagogic profundity” that 
might be expected from an Education Minister. 


Dec. 7.—The Foreign Office was understood to have received from 
the U.S. Embassy a communication demanding the exemption of U.S. 
nationals from the provisions of the decree forbidding Jews to engage 
in retail trade after December 31. 

Press comment on the Franco-German Declaration. (See Special 
Note.) 

Dec. 8.—The Vélkischer Beobachter stated that it was regrettable 
that Mr. Chamberlain should have capitulated before anti-German 
propaganda in the matter of the future of the colonies. The British 
Government, it said, had nothing to “ surrender,” for it and the Dominions 
did not possess, but merely administered, the German colonies, which, it 
added, ‘‘ we regard as our legal possessions.” 

It went on, “It is a matter of indifference to us whether ‘ other 
countries are involved ’ in the question or not. We demand each of our 
colonies back from the country which is in possession at present, and it is 
not our fault if the British Empire, which embraces more territory than 
any other nation, assured itself the lion’s share of the colonial booty.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s capitulation was to be regretted “ in view of the 


honest will to understanding of the head of the British Government.” 

The Reich Sports Leader cancelled all sporting events between 
Germans and Dutchmen, following the cancellation by the Burgomaster 
of Rotterdam of a football match arranged for December 11. 


Dec. 9.—It was learnt that the Foreign Ministry had received 
representations from the British and the U.S. Embassies asking for 
assurances that the compulsory liquidation or sale of Jewish property 
would not be applied to British subjects or U.S. citizens. 

The Lokalanzeiger, in an article entitled ‘“ Baldwin’s Hypocritical 
Speech,” declared that it set up ‘‘ a new peak of mendacious ‘ humani- 
tarian ’ hypocrisy.” His appeal was “ a 100 per cent. example of Aiglo- 
Saxon cant, of Anglo-Saxon political untruthfulness, of Anglo-Saxon 


speculation on the tear-ducts, and of Anglo-Saxon revolver humani- | 


tarianism.” 
Lord Baldwin, it declared, should not chatter and utter abuse about 


German affairs like a street urchin ; to lay the entire blame for the things § 


about which he complained on “an explosion of man’s inhumanity to 
man ”’ was street-arab talk. 


Semi-official comment in Berlin on the Italian demonstrations against | 


France referred to the shouts in the Italian Chamber as a spontaneous 


expression of opinion of feelings which were no secret to anyone. There | 
were scarcely any French in Corsica, it was stated, while the Italians 


emigrated earlier and in larger numbers than the French to Tunisia 
During the “ sanctions ” war Italy was stated to have handled with 


the greatest tact the nationals and property of the country whose polit‘cal | 


leaders had women and children threatened with starvation. 


Dec. 10.—Over 600 Jewish children left Vienna for Holland and 


England. 
Signature of trade agreements with Rumania. (See Rumania.) 
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t the Dec. 11.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to Mr. MacDonald's 
that statement that the question of returning colonies was not ‘‘ now ”’ a matter 
of practical politics, said, ‘“‘ Not now, but we shall see if it is always to be 
the case. We shall not mobilize a single man, but one day we shall have 


from : a 

US. our colonies again. 

vage An official Nazi pamphlet entitled “The Colonial Question and 
Racial Thought ” laid down the racial principles which would govern 

ecial the future treatment of natives by their German rulers. No native 


would be able to become a German citizen, but coloured people would 
be allowed their full rights of existence in their own country. 


Dec. 12.—The Vélkischer Beobachter demanded representation of the 
itish anti-Communist Powers on the board of the Suez Canal, and stated that 
‘ions 30 per cent. of the receipts of the Company served to cover the entire 
h, it costs, so that about 70 per cent. was profit. With a directorate of 21 
French, 10 British, and one Dutchman the Canal was a Franco-British 
undertaking, and therein lay a breach of the Company’s statutes, since 


able 
man 


it was described as an international one. 

it is The National Zeitung stated that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech to the 

than [= Foreign Press Association came at a very inappropriate time. “‘ So long 

3 as the whole country,” it said, ‘‘ is swept by a blast of fire from a propa- 
® ganda which is enjoying the usual momentary success at present a word 
| of cool judgment from the British Prime Minister could only act like a 


drop of water on a hot stove. If he chose to speak differently, and thus 
draw the applause of a great part of his listeners, his visit to Rome must 


ister = 
appear superfluous. 

ived 

for > Great Britain 
erty py 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
tical |@ Nov. 29.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parliament 
anl- that he intended to seek further power in 1939 to borrow for rearmament. 
iglo- He justified this disclosure of his plans by the fact that indications had 
ixon |@ already been given of an extension of the original defence programme 
‘aml- |} involving increased expenditure, and the wisdom of removing uncertainty 
'@ as far as was possible. 

it § 

a At the end of the year (March 31, 1939) there would have been spent 


ings 


to rearmament, out of the total borrowing of £400 million authorized by 


Parliament, a sum of {180 million, leaving {220 million available. But 
_ {@ the total mentioned was not a final limit, and he had reached the con- 
inst | clusion that further borrowing powers were needed, to cover an amount 
-0uS WF that could not yet be stated. 


here 
ea _ _ Dec. 1.—Sir John Anderson made a statement in Parliament out- 
lining the Government’s scheme for organizing the national resources in 
the service of the State. It embraced, in the first instance, a voluntary 
Register of man and woman power, supported by a Handbook as guide 
to every household ; a co-ordinated campaign of recruiting for all the 
various services in the New Year ; an expansion of the arrangements for 
and training the new volunteers; and the preparation of machinery for 
— or a universal Register, under compulsory powers, in the 
event of war. 


vith 
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The registration of volunteers would be done, according to the 
Services concerned, by the ordinary recruiting organizations, by the staff 
of the Ministry of Labour, and, in the case of air-raid precautions, by the 
local authorities. 

The Handbook would contain particulars of all the services for which 
volunteers were required, giving a clear indication of the types of men and 
women most suitable for each. 

Steps would be taken at once to build up a national service organiza- 
tion with local committees throughout the country, by whom full informa- 
tion could be given to assist individual men and women to decide where 
their duty lay. 

The complete National Register would have to be compiled under 
compulsory powers. The vital difference between pre-war and war 
requirements was that in war it was essential to survey and marshal 
resources as a whole ; for this purpose a registration of volunteers would 
not be sufficient. Also, a universal Register must be up to date. There 
would therefore be prepared certain machinery for that purpose, which 
could be done readily by taking advantage of the census organization due 
in 1941. If this preparation were undertaken at once the time needed 
for compiling a complete Register would not be more than 3 weeks. 

Dec. 6.—Sir John Anderson explained in Parliament some of the 


details of the voluntary service scheme, in particular the functions and | 
composition of the proposed local National Service Committees. They | 
would work in conjunction with the officers of the Ministry of Labour to ) 


stimulate interest in national service, to hold the balance between 
different services, and to give advice to those who might not find the 
Handbook sufficiently clear. 

There would be committees for each county and county borough, 
but these would not act as recruiting agencies. A recruiting campaign 
would be launched in the third week of January, in which Sir Auckland 
Geddes had promised to assist. There would be special registers for 
persons possessing exceptional technical and administrative qualifications. 

The arrangements for completing a register for war-time would be 


on the basis of the census procedure, and would engage some 50,000 | 
enumerators. He pointed out that no method had yet been devised | 
for keeping a compulsory national register up to date in peace time, and 


in peace such a register would not serve any useful purpose. 
He declined to admit the contention that it would have a useful 


reaction on foreign opinion. Foreign Governments were not fools. Ii | 


they proposed a compulsory register forthwith it would be apparent that 


there was an element of make-believe in it. Instead of being impressed | 


foreigners would feel they were presenting a fagade without a structure. 
As for the reaction at home, there might be satisfaction in some 


quarters, but the number of vacancies to be filled was greatly over- | 
estimated. There were not jobs for everybody in peace. Compulsion | 


had its functions in war, but for civilian defence jobs requiring judgment, 
initiative and discretion were best filled through voluntary effort. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Nov. 29.—The U.S. Ambassador, speaking at Manchester, dealt 


with the Anglo-American Trade Treaty and said that the two nations by | 
it had taken a long step along the road to economic disarmament. It was 7 
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no exaggeration to say that it was the greatest commercial agreement of 
all time, not only of great importance to the two countries but of greater 
importance because of its influence on the commercial relations of the world 
as a whole. 

Totalitarian States had engaged in the regimentation of foreign 
trade; it was up to the democratic nations to prove that their type of 
trade policy was better. They must make their system so attractive 
that the nations now committed to a different one would join them in a 
creat movement to restore to international trade the flexibility which 
it once enjoyed. 

Mr. Butler stated in Parliament that two Greek ships carrying wheat 
from Rumania for the British Government had been taken into Palma by 
General Franco’s warships on Nov. 23 and 26 respectively. Instructions 
had been sent on Nov. 28 to the British agent at Burgos and the Consul at 
Palma requesting their immediate release. 

He agreed that General Franco’s action could be interpreted as an 
assumption of belligerent rights. Energetic action had been taken by the 
Government, which took a serious view of the matter. 


Nov. 30.—Replying to a debate in the Lords on the subject of the 
reform of the League Covenant Lord Halifax said that if it were true 
that removal of the coercive clauses would bring the whole of the civilized 
world into fruitful consultation he and representatives of other Govern- 
ments would rapidly go to Geneva to bring this into effect, but he could 
not see the truth of that supposition. There were deep psychological, 
moral, and spiritual forces at work, and he did not know whether they 
would succeed in their object of the prevention of war without profound 
spiritual regeneration of the nations of the world, not excepting their own. 
The main prerequisite of success of the League was lacking, in that there 
was not a sufficient measure of mutual trust between the nations. 

‘ Critics of the Government reproach us with not being willing to take 
all the risks in support of what they regard as the cause of right,’’ he said. 
“Surely they must admit distinctions, and would not claim that this 
country could be a kind of moral high commissioner of the world, irre- 
spective of geography and the practical application of the moral principles 
we accept.” 

He had been tempted to think that it would be better to cut out the 


| coercive clauses, but calmer reflection led him to acknowledge that there 


were very weighty reasons against such a drastic course. It would not 
command the approval of the majority in the country, it would divide 
the forces of the supporters of the League, and would further weaken 
the League organization. 

Speaking on a motion in the Commons calling for an active foreign 
trade policy by the Government, Mr. Hudson, the Secretary for Overseas 
lrade, stated that Germany had been obtaining a stranglehold over the 
countries of Central and South-Eastern Europe, and the Government’s 
complaint was that Germany was, by her methods, destroying trade 
throughout the world. She was paying producers in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe much more than the world price, and doing it at the 
expense of her own people. At a particular date in the current year 
Germans were paying over {10 a ton for wheat, at a time when Manitoba 
No. I wheat was selling at £7 on the London market—prices at the official 
rate of exchange provided for in the German agreement. 
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Germans had also been buying barley at £7 Ios. a ton when the 
London price was {£5 6s.; eggs at {7 12s. the metric quintal when the 
London price was {5 18s. ; and cotton, hides, meat, poultry, oil seeds, 
and cereals in the same way, at rates so high that producers sending io 
other markets could not hope to obtain similar prices. 

He cited the case of Poland, with which the Germans had made an 
agreement by which Poland got a large quantity of machinery, in this 
case at competitive prices. Germany had contracted to buy over a 
period of 9 years agricultural produce at well above world prices, and 
Poland had also obtained her goods on credit, with a very low rate of 
interest. 

The question was, how was this to be met ? The Government, after 
a survey of all possible methods, felt that the only way was by organizing 
all Britain’s industries in such a way that they would be able to speak 
as units with their opposite numbers in Germany and say, “ Unless you 
are prepared to put an end to this form of treatment . . . and come to 


an agreement to sell your goods at prices which represent a reasonable J 


return, then we will fight you and beat you at your own game.”’ Britain 
was certainly stronger than Germany financially, and had great advan- 
tages in the fight, but it was an essential preliminary that her own 
industries should be organized. 

Mr. Butler, replying to questions, said that since October 1 nine 
British ships had received direct hits from bombs in Spanish ports. Mr. 
Chamberlain answered questions about the two ships carrying wheat from 


Rumania, and said the Government had taken what was obviously the | 


first step in such a matter by making representations. While further — 


questions were being asked he said that a report had just come to hand 
from the British Consul at Palma, who telegraphed, “ Ships are not yet 
released. Mistake is admitted and is acknowledged.”’ 

A question was asked whether a reply had been received from the 
German Government ve anti-British propaganda, and, if not, whether it |” 
would be pressed for. Mr. Butler, in reply, recalled the Prime Minister's ~ 


statement that the German Government would be well aware of the 
effect of these statements on Anglo-German relations, and added that he 
did not think it necessary to draw their attention to this question. 

Dec. 1.—Announcement re export of wheat by the U.S.A. for England. 
(See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 


Dec. 2.—The Evian sub-committee on refugees met in London. | 


The French delegate stated that France would accept 10,000 Jews in her | 


Empire if Britain and the U.S.A. together could produce a noteworthy 
scheme. 


Chamberlain. 


Dec. 3.—Lord Perth’s call on the Italian Foreign Minister. (Se | 


Italy. External Affairs.) 


Dec. 4.—Mr. Pirow arrived in London from Holland. 

The President of the Board of Education, speaking at Bradford, 
said that no one would accuse the British Government of being wat- 
minded, and yet they now found themselves in the position of having to 
tell their people that the one hope of preserving peace was to prepare 
to take a stand that must involve the risk of war. He went on :— 
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Lord Winterton repeated the plans outlined in Parliament by Mr. © 
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‘It is now barely two months since the country paid a heavy price 
_a very heavy price—to save the world from catastrophic war. We 
were right to strive for a policy of appeasement. What response has it 
evoked 2 Within a fortnight of Munich the wildest abuse of ourselves, 
attacks on our politicians that amount to an attempt at interference in 
our internal affairs, and a defiance of every canon of civilization in their 
treatment of the Jews that aroused anger and dismay in every quarter 
of the globe.” 

‘ There is a deep and growing feeling,’’ he said, “‘ that there is nothing 
we can do that can satisfy Germany, that friendly words and friendly 
actions are mistaken for cowardice, and that only armaments can speak 
effectively.” 

Dec. 5.—The Foreign Minister of Latvia arrived in London as the 
cuest of the Government. 

Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Chamberlain stated that 
nothing in the Anglo-Italian Agreement affected in any way Britain’s 
obligations to France. While Tunis and the other places were not 
specifically mentioned in the negotiations before the Agreement they were 


| covered by Annexe 1, dealing with the maintenance of the status quo 


in the Mediterranean. 

Representations had been made to the Italian Foreign Minister about 
the demonstrations, and “‘ from Count Ciano’s reply it is clear that the 
Italian Government did not associate itself with the demonstration, and 
has no intention of.departing from the undertaking already given.’”’ The 
British Government accepted that assurance. 

Mr. Chamberlain was asked whether General Hertzog’s recent 
statement about the position of S. Africa in case of war represented the 
policy of the Government. He replied that “ the general position is that 
it is a matter for each member of the British Commonwealth to decide 
the extent to which it will participate in any war in which another 
member may be engaged. I am sure I should be rightly interpreting the 
wishes of the people of this country by saying that if any other part of 
the British Commonwealth were attacked we should without any hesi- 
tation go to its aid.” 

Mr. Pirow speaking to South Africans in London, said ‘‘ Europe is 
drifting into war—a war which no nation wants, but against which every 
Government is preparing. Unless there is complete change of outlook 
within the next month or two international tension will reach breaking 
point during the spring. The tragedy of the situation is that since the 
settlement of the Czechoslovak issue there is no principle at stake 
which would excuse a war, let alone make it inevitable. The drift to 
war is caused purely by psychological factors.” 

He considered that the refugee problem was capable of settlement, 
provided there were money to replace the assets taken from the refugees, 
and land to settle those without funds, or who, in spite of their money, 
were debarred by immigration laws. He complained, however, that 
there was no willingness on either side to make sacrifices ; the countries 
expelling them were merely prepared to give them one-way passports ; 
the countries professing to feel sorry for them were merely prepared to 
accord them sympathy. 

This attitude was symptomatic of that state of mind which was not 
prepared to make a substantial sacrifice for peace. As long as that state 
of mind persisted the drift to war would continue. 
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Dec. 6.—The Prince Regent of Yugoslavia left London for Belgrade. 

The Foreign Under-Secretary, replying to questions about Japaneg 
interference with trade in China in the House of Lords, said the position 
was still unsatisfactory. 

Restrictions on shipping at Tsingtao constituted in the eyes of the 
British Government deliberate discrimination against British interests, 

The Government expected an early improvement in the restrictions 
in the Yangtze, but the position in the northern district of the Internationa! 
Settlement at Shanghai was still very unsatisfactory. 

The Government could not, he declared, consider any alteration in 
the position as defined by the Washington Treaty on China’s independence, f 
sovereignty and integrity. 

The statement issued by the United States Government on Noy. 4 f 
defined equally that of his Majesty’s Ministers. ' 

He need not emphasize the consequences which would result from 
the adoption by the Japanese Government of an “ exclusionist ’’ policy, 
The Japanese Government must realize, he said, that such a policy would 
have incalculable repercussions. 

A number of proposals were under examination for the grant of 
assistance to China in connection with export credit, but no measures | 
would be any good unless they were sure they would be efficacious. : 

Dec. 7.—The Colonial Office issued a statement announcing the 
acceptance by Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Transjordan of the invita- 
tion to the conference on Palestine, and adding that the King of the} 
Yemen had also been invited to send a delegate. | 

The Government had decided that full facilities should be available 
for Arabs to come to London, including those deported or excluded from ~ 
Palestine, and the release of those detained in the Seychelles had accord- 
ingly been ordered. 

Their release was final, and should their services be required at the 
conference they would be available for selection as delegates, and enjoy 
full liberty of movement, “‘ subject only to the stipulation that they wil 
not be allowed to return to Palestine, where in present circumstances 
their admission is regarded as undesirable.”’ 

In the House of Commons Mr. MacDonald made a statement on the 
Government’s attitude towards the Colonial question. (See Special 
Note.) 
Mr. Chamberlain, replying to questions about Earl De La Warrs © 
speech at Bradford, said it did not purport to be a statement of policy, | 
but was a statement of admitted facts about the disappointment felt } 
in many quarters at the response to the Government’s policy of inter 
national appeasement and about the effects it had had in Germany. © 
There was, as he had pointed out before, no inconsistency between 2 7 
policy which sought a friendly settlement of outstanding differences 7 
between the two countries and that of strengthening their defences. | 

Mr. Butler, replying to questions ve the seizure of non-Spanisi 
shipping by General Franco, in violation of the Nyon Agreement, said 
two ships detained were released on Dec. 1 and 2 after energetic repre- 
sentations by the British agent. They were under British charter ani 7) 
their cargoes were the property of the Government. 

The British agent had given General Franco a list of the ships bringing |) 
grain from Rumania, i.e., 9 British, 14 Greek, and one Yugoslavian. F 
Assurances had been given that they would not be molested. 
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Representations had also been made in respect of foreign ships in 


lgrade. 
which there was a private British interest, and as a result 9 had been 










































Apanese 
sition released and 2 more would shortly be. 

It was not to be understood, he added, that the Government had in 
Of the any way recognized General Franco’s right to interfere with shipping, 
terests, but these cases must be regarded as falling into a different category from 
rictions those which led up to the Nyon Conference, and did not call for the same 
ational action. 

_— Dec. 8.—Mr. Pirow left London for South Africa, and told the press 
tion in F 1,6 wished to thank the British Government for the generous way it had 
idence, assisted them in their defence requirements. He left Europe, he said, 

: with a feeling of almost unqualified anxiety, and the one gleam of hope 
Nov. 4 was the fact that Mr. Chamberlain would spare no effort to secure a 

™® lasting basis for peace. ‘“‘ His phenomenal success at Munich,’ he 
t from FF declared, “ encourages one to believe that he may also save the present 
policy. situation. At the same time, it must be accepted that he has made all 

Would [3 the advances which can reasonably be expected, and a gesture should 

; now come from one or more of the other parties to the Munich 
a « Agreement.” 
o . Referring to his own tour he said he had never had a colonial mission, 
1g the either officially or privately. He could say, however, that nowhere had 
elie he discovered any desire to regard this matter as urgent. 
of thed In England he had purchased some equipment and consulted the 

® War Office on technical aspects of their defence scheme. In Berlin and 

silable Rome he had consulted with the S. African Ministers, and examined with 
ym the German and Italian authorities their trade relations with those 
ccord- countries. 

In Lisbon matters of mutual interest were discussed, and an air 
at the agreement was signed in respect of Angola. 
enjoy At Brussels the desirability of air services between the Belgian 
y will Congo and South Africa was agreed on, and in principle air reciprocity 
ances | @ was conceded by both parties. 

Referring to trade between Britain and South Africa, Mr. Pirow 
yn. the said : ‘I have observed the ignorance of—or, at any rate, the wide lack 
pecial of interest in—the important fact that South Africa is buying more 

-® British manufactures than any other country in the world.” 

Varr'’s Replying for the Government to a debate on Palestine in the 
olicy, Lords, Lord Dufferin stated that they would not go into the Con- 
t felt} ference with any set plan for Palestine, but in the event of the Conference 
inter- failing the Government would impose a settlement. Federation would 
nany. | be open for discussion, but the initiative must come from the Arab States 

en a | and not from the British Government. Should agreement be reached or 

ences | not the Government would, if necessary, take measures to obtain an 

_ ® alteration of the Mandate. : 

sere An appeal was broadcast by Lord Baldwin on behalf of refugees, 

sald both Christian and Jewish, from Germany. It was also broadcast in 

epre | the U.S.A. He said that ‘“ suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, an acute 
and |) phase of world misery is at our very doors. We cannot look away from 






it even if we would.” 
_ “ [have to ask you,” he said later, ‘‘ to come to the aid of victims not 
ol any catastrophe in the natural world but of an explosion of 
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man’s inhumanity to man. Thousands of men, women, and children, 
despoiled of their goods, driven from their homes, are seeking asylum and 
sanctuary on our doorsteps. . . . Thousands, of every degree of education, 
industry, wealth, position, have been made equal in misery. I shall not 
attempt to depict to you what it means to be scorned and branded and 
isolated like a leper.” 

He said that, including some 100,000 non-Jews who were classed 
as Jews because they were related to Jews by descent or marriage, there 
were about 600,000 victims, and at least 50,000 Jewish children, as well 
as many thousands of Christian children, who must be brought out of 
Germany as soon as money was available. 

The German Government considered that their treatment of the 
Jews was a matter of internal concern, but, whether that were so or not, 
the forced migration of thousands of destitute and helpless people created 
an international problem which seriously affected many other countries. 
“T cannot help hoping,” he added, ‘‘ that Germany may recognize that, 
whatever the internal problem may be or the internal situation, the 
external problem and the external situation touches her as it does all of 
us, and her co-operation would make all the difference to the ultimate 
success of any proposals for emigration.” 

Opinion in East Africa re Mr. MacDonald’s statement on the colonial 
question. (See Kenya.) 

Dec. 9.—Representations to German Government ve property of 
Jews of British nationality. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

The Colonial Office issued a statement pointing out that the Govern- 
ment had already denied emphatically the accusations of systematic 
misconduct and brutality alleged in certain sections of the foreign press 
against British troops and police in Palestine. The allegations appeared 
for the most part to be derived from propagandist sources in the Near 
East. 
Every allegation was made the subject of immediate enquiry, and 
four members of the Police Force were actually being prosecuted before 
the Courts. 

Dec. 12.—Mr. Chamberlain, replying to questions in Parliament, | 
stated that no treaty or pact with France contained any specific require- | 
ment that Great Britain should render military assistance to her should 
Italy embark on warlike operations against France or her possessions. 

Answering another question he gave an assurance that if any agree- 
ment should be entered into during his visit to Rome in January it would 
be subject to Parliamentary discussion and approval, but he pointed out 
that the visit was primarily intended to afford an opportunity of making 
personal contact with Signor Mussolini. 

Mr. Chamberlain also stated that no official request had been made 
by Germany for a return to her of her former Colonies. 

He replied to a question about Memel by saying that as demands 
might be made on the Lithuanian Government by the majority party 
in the Memel Diet which would be inconsistent with the Statute, the 
Government, as a signatory to the Statute, had instructed the Charg: 
d’Affaires in Berlin to join with the French Ambassador in expressing 
the hope that the Reich Government would use the special influence 
which they were in a position to exert to ensure respect for the Statute. 
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Mr. Butler, answering questions as to the Italian forces in Libya, 
said they consisted in March, and still consisted, of 2 Army Corps each of 
> divisions, and of the equivalent of a division of native troops. There 
was good reason to believe that the signature of the Agreement with 
Italv had been followed by a marked reduction in the number of effectives. 


Greece 

Dec. 3.—General Metaxas, addressing the Chiefs of the General 
Staffs of the Balkan Entente, said their presence reaffirmed the close 
collaboration of their four countries, but the gathering constituted a 
threat to no one. ‘“‘ At the same time,” he went on, “ we have the 
firm intention of safeguarding our national territories and our permanent 
frontiers.” 

The peace they aimed at could not be conclusive without the detailed 
organization of their defences and close touch between their armies. 

The Turkish Chief of Staff said he regarded these gatherings as 
daily more valuable in view of the international situation. 


Hungary 

Dec. 1.—Demonstrations by Nazis occurred in Budapest, and Jewish 
property was damaged. Some 300 arrests were reported. 

Dec. 5.—M. Daranyi was elected Speaker of the House of Deputies, 
and, addressing the House, said the Parliamentary system was on its 
trial, and he believed it was necessary to adapt Parliamentary methods 
to the accelerated rhythm of modern life. 

Dec. 10.—Count Csaky was appointed Foreign Minister. He told 
a German press representative that the foreign policy of Hungary would 
continue to rely on close friendship with Germany and Italy. 


India 

Dec. 5.—It was announced in Delhi that the Ottawa Agreements 
as affecting India would be discontinued after the next Budget session 
of the Legislative Assembly. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Dec. 5.—The Regime Fascista, in an article dealing with the domestic 
political situation, said it was admitted there were ‘“‘ whiners ’”’ in the 
party. Some complained of the self-sufficiency campaign, others that 
the Jews were too roughly treated, others again when the Roman Catholic 
Church was put in its place. Now they were asking when Fascism would 
cease being agitated about something or other. 

The answer, declared Signor Farinacci, was “ Never.” Fascism 
knows no peace, and follows the Duce’s injunction to live dangerously 

. our task is nothing to the future that awaits us. . . . The young 
men wish to live in a state of spiritual mobilization from the first to the 
last day of the year, with but a single hope, that of being called on to 
fight, so that the era of Mussolini may go down to posterity as greater 
than that of Augustus.” 

Dec. 8.—The official Gazette published the Estimates for the year 
ending June 30, 1939, showing that the Navy had been allotted an extra 
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869,650,000 lire, the Army an extra 205 millions, and the Air Force 
150 millions odd. 

The total for the Navy was 2,812,650,000, a rise of 45 per cent. on 
the original Estimates. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 29.—Statement by new Ambassador in Paris. (See France, 
External Affairs.) 

Signor Gayda, writing on the colonial problem and the visit of 
Mr. Pirow, said that the question of colonies was “ vital and actual.” 
“We have already explained,’ he went on, “ that it is not only one of 
raw materials, but of positions ; of political and moral prestige ; in short, 
of genuine equality of rights between the Powers. It is a problem of 
equilibrium, of order and justice. As such it appears legitimately for 
Germany. It is also alive and actual for Italy.”’ 

Mr. Pirow left Rome, after an interview with the Minister of Trade. 

Nov. 30.—In a speech at the re-opening of the Chamber Count 
Ciano reviewed the events which led to the Munich Conference, beginning 
with an interview he had given to the Czechoslovak Minister in Rome 
on December 18, 1937. He had then advised the Prague Government 
to come to terms as soon as possible with Germany, Hungary, and Poland, 
as he had no faith in collective security if Czechoslovakia should be 
threatened with military action. 

The Minister also said that on August 20 Signor Mussolini, foreseeing 
that the crisis would become acute, had informed the German Government 
that he proposed to take precautionary measures on the Italian frontier. F 
On August 30 he countermanded the departure of two cruisers cue to Ff 
start on a voyage round the world. a 

He went on to say that Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Berchtesgaden, 5” 
in spite of its “honest and courageous initiative,” only removed the 
tension momentarily. Directly after this Italy had informed Germany 
that if a conflict between Germany and Czechoslovakia remained localized F 
Italy would review her position afresh, but if it became general, and a 
coalition against Germany were formed “on ideological lines,’’ then 
Italy would consider herself threatened, and would march with Germany. 

On September 22, during the Godesberg meeting, Berlin reported [ 
that things were going badly. On September 25 Count Ciano, who was 79 
with Signor Mussolini on his northern tour, had a conversation with a [ 
special envoy of Herr Hitler who gave a not very encouraging account of | 
the situation, and thanked the Italian Government for the attitude they § 
had taken up. 

On September 26, as the Prague Government had refused to accept 
the German demand to evacuate the Sudetenland by October 1, Hert | 
Hitler decided to march in on September 28 at 2 p.m. Rome was informed | 
of this at 7.30 p.m. on September 26, and Count Ciano communicated the 
news to the Duce, who was in the train on his way back to the capital. 
A partial mobilization was ordered for the next day. This included 
placing the forces on the western frontier on a war footing, and sending 
troops to Libya to bring the 2 Army Corps there up to strength. In all, 
some 300,000 men were called up. 

The Air Force was placed on a war basis, and, as to the Navy, 0 
September 28 a Fleet of 22 battleships and cruisers, 114 destroyers, 91 
submarines, and 337 motor torpedo was ready for action. 
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Further, a meeting had been arranged for the morning of September 
20 at Munich between the Italian and German Foreign Ministers and Chiefs 
of the High Command. This meeting was rendered unnecessary by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to Signor Mussolini, at 10 a.m. on September 28. 

Count Ciano gave the full text of the messages from the latter to 
Herr Hitler. The Duce gave instructions for the Ambassador in Berlin 
to tell Herr Hitler that, though Italian support was assured in any case, 
he advised a delay of 24 hours before starting military operations. In 
the meantime he would study the problem and propose some solution. 

He (the Duce) toid Herr Hitler from the first, Count Ciano said, that 
he was ready to make proposals which the Fiihrer would consider accept- 
able, and expressed the conviction that if he agreed he would score a 
tremendous success both materially and morally. 

Passing on to the Vienna award, he said Munich and Vienna had 
cleared the air, and paid a tribute to the efforts of the British statesmen 
in putting the Anglo-Italian Agreement into operation. He then ex- 
plained that “ this Pact does not represent a pure and simple return to 
our traditional friendship as it was understood in times very different 
from to-day. It is composed of understandings which take into account 
the new realities of Europe, the Mediterranean, and Africa.” 

Based on absolute equality in the relations between the two Empires, 
the Agreement represented a solid contribution to the consolidation of 
peace, and “ this consolidation,” he declared, “‘ is and will be the main 
object of our policy. We will pursue it with realism and tenacity, to- 
gether with that circumspection which is indispensable if we are to 
safeguard with inflexible firmness the interests and natural aspirations 
of the Italian people.”’ 

The Deputies broke into cries of ‘‘ Tunisia,’’ ‘“‘ Nice,’’ and “‘ Corsica.” 

Dec. 1.—The Giornale d'Italia, referring to the demonstration the 
previous day, said there were points in the reconstruction of Europe which 
still remained to be recognized and set right, and mentioned the “ obvious 
and important ones in the case of Italy and much less vital ones in the 
case of some other countries.” To ignore them would be to postpone 
European peace and collaboration. 

The Tribuna declared that Count Ciano was implicitly formulating 
demands—*‘ demands which can be summed up in a single question : 
Can the struggle between international privilege and the desire for inter- 
national parity, between legality and international justice in Europe, 
be regarded as finished or nearly finished?” It also described the 
French occupation of Tunis in 1881 as “‘ a grave insult.” 

The Telegrafo, in an article by Signor Ansaldo (who was believed to 
be in the confidence of Count Ciano) said that Italy’s aspirations tended 
essentially to the complete protection of all the persons of their race 
and language and to the full exploitation of the Empire, which was at 
present hindered by plutocratic interests or by colonial possessions or 
establishments maintained more to do Italy harm than to benefit the 
actual owners. It was useless to make a mystery of these aspirations ; 
they were realized by everyone with a knowledge of the Mediterranean 
and colonial situation, as was shown by several recent references in the 
British press. 

These natural aspirations did not necessarily threaten the peace of 
Europe. The spirit and principles of Munich continued to operate in 
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order to achieve the reparation of injustices and those frontier rectifica- 
tions which were needed to give a better arrangement of Europe and the 
colonies. 

Dec. 2.—Troops from Spain numbering about 1,000 landed at Genoa, 
Count Ciano received the French Ambassador, who asked him about the 
anti-French demonstration of Nov. 30. 

Many papers published articles supporting the demands on France. 
Signor Gayda described the effect produced in France by Count Ciano’s 
speech, and concluded, ‘‘ The Italian nation, solid behind its Government, 
is ready for anything to-day. It is ready to march, if necessary, even 
against France.” 

The Stampa stated that “a satisfied immobility never was and never 
will be in the spirit of the Fascist Revolution,” complained of ‘ the hateful 
tolls ’’ of the Suez Canal, and then asked, “‘ What now is the function of 
Jibuti?’’ Now that France had ceased to try and influence the Negus 
her possession of the port only served to impede and make more costly 
Italy’s task of colonization. 

It also spoke of “ lands in the Mediterranean which long before the 
advent of Fascism spoke to the heart and soul of the Italian people by 
their traditions and common interests.” 

The Telegrafo referred to Tunis as a “ land snatched from our grasp,” 
and said the whole Italian people would repeat the shouts of the Deputies 
if its future came to be discussed. 

Dec. 3.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, complained that British and 
French reactions to Count Ciano’s speech were inconsiderate and hostile, 
and that the speech had been used as an excuse for trying to prevent 
Mr. Chamberlain’s visit. This attitude, he said, showed that people in 
England and France were going back to the fatal system which prevailed 
after 1918. France was apparently against the spirit of Munich, and her 
attitude was warlike. 

He also alleged that the Laval-Mussolini agreements of Jan., 1935 
were never implemented because France had declared war (sanctions) 
against Italy. 

Count Ciano received two visits from the British Ambassador. It 
was agreed that Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Rome should be from Jan. 11 
to 14. 
The Ambassador was understood to have drawn attention to the 
terms of the Anglo-Italian Agreement re the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean, and Count Ciano was reported to have assured him that Italy 
considered herself fully bound by the undertakings she had given, but to 
have added that he could not be responsible for “‘ spontaneous demon- 
strations ’’ during a carefully thought out speech. 

Dec. 4.—The Minister of Popular Culture issued orders prohibiting 
Italian journalists, as from Jan. 1, from acting as correspondents ol! 
foreign papers or news agencies. 

The press was less aggressive on the subject of Tunis, but complaints 
were made that France did not seem to realize what was happening 10 
the world. It was argued that Italy had been treated as badly as 
Germany by “ the so-called peace-makers,’’ and had just as much right 
to have her wrongs set right. 

Some papers went back through the whole history of modern Italy 
for arguments that France had repeatedly cheated Italy or profited at her 
expense. 
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It was also alleged that there were far more Italians than French 
in Tunis. It was said that France could not people her colonies ; soon 
she would not be able to find the men to guard them. The bankruptcy 
of her diplomacy had been proved at Munich, while her complete inability 
to overcome her domestic difficulties had been demonstrated during recent 
years. 
_ Relazioni Internazionali said that France would have to make friends 
with the totalitarian Powers. ‘‘ Either Europe must achieve solidarity 
or the Axis will impose it.” 

Dec. 5.—Several papers published leading articles referring to the 
“ obstinate ’’ French defence of positions which had become untenable 
and declaring that the Italian claims would be maintained until France 
submitted to them. 

France was warned that she could not expect to have the agreement 
of Jan. 7, 1935, accepted by Italy as an effective settlement of Franco- 
Italian differences, since it was never ratified. 

Signor Gayda declared that the French reaction to the demonstrations 
was in vain. “ History,’ he said, “ moves on to its fatal epilogue. 
Italy and Germany, who have common problems and common destinies, 
are marching side by side with a firm will and a clear sense of responsi- 
bility.” 

He also said that “‘ Germany is not only on the frontiers of Italy but 
also on those of France, near territory which is under French sovereignty 
but is populated by 34 million Germans, and is rich in iron and potash.” 

Dec. 6.—Demonstrations against France took place in Rome by 
students of the Fascist University Union, and also in Turin and Genoa. 

The press adopted a more moderate tone regarding the claims on 
France. Signor Gayda pointed out, however, that the task of creating 
a proper understanding between Italy and France, as also between Italy 
and Britain was bound to be slow ; but it would undoubtedly be accom- 
plished provided that France and Great Britain showed “a franker spirit 
of collaboration and sacrifice,” and recognized the legitimate rights and 
well-founded interests of Germany and Italy, and “ provided that the 
atmosphere of Europe is purified of that intolerable policy of mis- 
representation and intrigue which still disturbs it.” 

Messages from Berlin published in the press represented Germany as 
supporting the Italian demands wholeheartedly. 

Dec. 7.—The press drew attention to the solidarity of the Rome- 
Berlin axis, as shown by the comments of the German papers on the 
Franco-German Declaration. 

Anti-French demonstrations at Naples were joined in by German 
tourists landing from two liners making a “Strength through Joy” 
cruise, 

Demonstrations against Italy at Tunis and Strasbourg. (See France. 
External Affairs.) 

Count Ciano received the German Ambassador. 

Dec. 8.—Injormazione Diplomatica welcomed the Franco-German 
Declaration, as “a noteworthy clarification in the relations between the 
two Powers.” Its text, it stated, had been seen by the Duce at the 
end of October. Recalling that the Rome-Berlin axis was not to be 
regarded as a “‘ diaphragm,” it declared that Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
Visit to Paris had been followed with the same sympathy in Italy as the 
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establishment of neighbourly relations in the Mediterranean between 
Italy and Britain was in Germany. 

The Popolo d’Italia published an article, believed to have been 
written by Signor Mussolini, which constituted a gibe at the failure of 
the democracies to protect their friends and protégés, particularly Dr, 
Benes and Haile Selassie. 

Dec. 9.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, maintained that the 1935 
Agreement with France was not in force, since all that had been created 
by it had been annulled through France’s initiative. Everything would 
have to be done all over again. 

Since 1935 the situation had entirely changed, and Italy had become 
an empire with important interests in the Red Sea and on the route 
leading to it. ‘“ Naturally,”’ he concluded, “‘ the current of Italy’s vital 
interests leads, among other things, to Tunis, Suez, and Jibuti.” 


Dec. 11.—Relazione Internationale, dealing with the demands on 
France, asserted that Tunis was an essential part of the Italian people’s 
natural aspirations in Africa. As for Jibuti, at the Peace Conference 
Italy had asked for it, but France refused. To-day the fate of the 
railway was in Italy’s hands ; it needed only a glance at the map to come 
to this conclusion. The writer continued :— 

“To-day Italy had jumped to the second place as regards traffic in 
the Suez Canal. This means that she provides most of the dividends and 
profits to the company’s shareholders and administration. It is evident 
that private and profitable exploitation of a public utility service must 
cease. A proper ruling must be found. If France, who holds most of the 
shares, wants to do so, she can redistribute these shares by legal means, 
and also divide the control among those Governments who supply most 
of the traffic.” 

Signor Gayda, writing on Tunisia, described it as an Italian Colony 
administered by Frenchmen, and represented Italy as having been 
constantly cheated of her rights there by France. He warned France that 
it was bad diplomacy to bolt and bar doors. 


Dec. 12.—Signor Gayda, writing about Jibuti, considered that the 
whole problem required to be faced from its foundation if the relations 
between France and Italy and the other European interests were to be 
clarified. He accused France of using the port as a base from which to 
work against Italian interests, before as well as after the Abyssinian war. 
She had declined to surrender the building of the Abyssinian Consulate, 
and allowed it to be used as a centre for refugees from that country, who 
kept up communications with rebels in the interior. 

The whole French attitude was a negation of the friendship provided 
for in the 1935 Agreement, and “a chronic provocation which can no 
longer be endured.” 

He also complained of the management of the port and the railway, 
the former being small and badly equipped and the dues rainous. The 
Italian request for a free zone had always been refused. The railway 
was “‘ prehistoric,’’ and unable to cope with the increased traffic. All 
efforts by Italy to gain some share in it had come up against a brick wall, 
and she had only been able to secure a handful of shares at an exorbitant 
price. In short, the whole affair was simply “a parasitic growth ex- 
ploited by a group of capitalists at the expense of Italian interests.’’ 
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Japan 

Nov. 30.—A conference held in the presence of the Emperor approved 
a plan for East Asia prepared by the Inner Cabinet and subsequently 
adopted by the whole Cabinet, and sanctioned by the Imperial Con- 
ference, at which the Privy Council, the Army, the Navy, and the Cabinet 
were represented. 

The plan envisaged the establishment of a tripartite bloc composed 
of Japan, China, and Manchukuo, combined for ‘‘ mutual aid, political, 
economic, and cultural.” 

Dec. 1.—The Prime Minister told the Privy Council that, unlike the 
earlier Chinese and Russian wars, the conflict with China could not be 
ended by military force alone. It would end gradually, and the Govern- 
ment would regard it as finished when hostilities had ceased, order been 
restored, and the work of reconstruction begun. 

The Ministers of the Interior, Justice, Agriculture, Education, Rail- 
ways, Communications, Welfare, and Oversea Affairs (i.e., those not in 
the Inner Cabinet) approved the official plans for the national movement 
to support Japan’s post-victory policy, which the press described as an 
organization to concentrate the nation’s spiritual and material forces 
behind the Government in their sacred task. 

Dec. 2.—The Cabinet approved the 1939 Budget, showing expenditure 
at 3,094 million yen (say £215} million) which did not include the China 
War Estimates. 

The Army was allotted 495 millions, and the Navy 653 millions. 

Revenue from taxation was placed at 2,069 millions. The deficit, 
Sog millions, was to be met by loans. 

The total expenditure for the financial year 1939-40 was expected 
to be nearly 9,000 millions (i.e. including China) of which nearly two-thirds 
would be borrowed. 

Dec. 6.—The Foreign Office spokesman issued a statement warning 
Russia that a satisfactory settlement of the dispute re the fishery conven- 
tion was essential for the preservation of normal relations between the 
two countries, “‘ and consequently for the peace of East Asia.”’” (The 
Soviet Government had, ever since 1936, declined to complete a new 
fishery convention which hag been initialled.) 

Dec. 7.—Press forecasts of Japanese policy re the 
China. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 


‘ 


“open door ”’ in 


Kenya 

Dec. 8.—Opinion in Kenya as to Mr. MacDonald’s statement was 
that the outlook had improved and the case for the retention of 
Tanganyika under British rule considerably advanced, but there was 
disappointment that the Government had not provided a definite assur- 
ance respecting the future. 

The Tanganyika League considered it would have to continue its 


campaign. 


Latvia 
_ Dec. 5.—The Foreign Minister in London. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 
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Lithuania 

Dec. 2.—The Foreign Minister resigned. 

Dec. 6.—The Government withdrew the Security Bills which provided 
for precautionary measures to take the place of Martial Law, which had 
been raised in Memel on Nov. 1. (The Germans had contended that 
the measures envisaged violated the Statute.) 

Dec. 7.—The Cabinet was reconstituted, with Father Mironas as 
Prime Minister ; M. Urbshis, Foreign Minister ; Colonel Leonas, Minister 
of the Interior ; General Musteikis, Defence ; M. Indrishunas, Finance : 
M. Skaisgiris, Agriculture ; and M. Gudauskas, Justice. 

Dec. 11.—An extraordinary decree for the protection of the State 
was promulgated, applying to Kovno and the surrounding districts. 
The Government also issued a statement pointing out that the activity 
of the extreme Right Wing opposition might be used on behalf of a 
foreign country, and was therefore dangerous to the integrity of the 
State. 

Dec. 12.—M. Smetona took the oath as President, and said the 
Government would continue the policy of their predecessors. Good 
relations with Germany were already a reality, and with Poland relations 
were improving. 

The President appointed as Governor of Memel M. Gailjus, a Memel- 
lander. 

The arrest was announced of 10 Opposition leaders, including sup- 
porters of M. Valdemaras, and of the ex-Premier, Dr. Bistras, a Christian 
Democrat. 

The University of Kaunas was closed, owing to the fear of disturbances 
by students. 


Memel Territory 

Dec. 9.—Dr. Neumann’s deputy told the press that early in the New 
Year the German Party would raise the demand “ back to the Reich, in 
a manner which cannot be overlooked.” 

Dec. 11.—The Elections for the Diet were held. The ballot was 
secret. 

Dec. 12.—Appointment of Governor of the Territory. (See Lithuania.) 

Representations to Reich Government by the British and French 
Governments. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Mexico 

Nov. 29.—Labour unrest was reported from several parts of tlic 
country, and the workers at the world’s largest silver mine threatened 
to strike for higher wages. 

Dec. 9.—The Government were reported to have signed a contract 
with the German Government for the sale of oil to a value of $17 million, 
to be paid for by machinery, etc. . A separate part cash contract involving 
the payment of $8 million was also stated to have been signed, to supply 
oil to the German Navy during 1939. 

The expropriation was announced of an estate of 100,000 acres 
belonging to the American owned United Sugar Co. in Sinaloa State. 

The President was understood to have informed the U.S. Ambassador 
that Mexico would be willing to take her quota of Jewish refugees, 
which would be decided upon at the London refugee committee. 
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The Netherlands 

Dec. 1.—The Prime Minister broadcast an address appealing to 
the public to show their generosity in a collection to be made on December 

for Jewish refugees, and said that by then the number admitted into 

Holland from Germany would be about 4,000. 

Dec. 2.—Mr. Pirow arrived in The Hague on a private visit. 

Dec. 8 —Cancellation of sporting fixtures by German Sports Leader. 
See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 10.—The Minister of Social Affairs announced that 20,000 
Dutch labourers had found work in Germany during the year. 


New Zealand 

Dec. 6.—The Government instituted a system of control of exports 
and imports, and suspended the statutory obligation of the Reserve 
Bank to give sterling in exchange for its bank notes. 

The Finance Minister explained that export licences were necessary 
to enable the Government to control sterling credits arising from the 
sale of exports, and the import regulations were designed to give the 
Government control over demands on sterling for imports. His policy 
in allocating credits would be to provide, first, for the oversea debt 
service of the Government and of local bodies, and, secondly, for the 
purchase of goods, etc., with a preference for essential requirements not 
produc ed locally. 

Dec. 7—The Prime Minister, in a statement for the press, declared 
that the exchange control measure was “a practical expression of our 


insulation plan.” The action was taken for the purpose of developing 


New Zealand, and, as for its duration, it would, he hoped, be for ever. 

In a broadcast Mr. Savage added that there had never been any 
(uestion about payment of their oversea debts. They desired to buy as 
nuch as possible from Great Britain and transfer to her some of the 
urchases now made from countries which bought less from the Dominion. 
That could not be done by tariffs alone, but by selective importing. 


jorway 

Dec. 4.—It was learnt that the Norwegian vessel Norseman, captured 
1 November by General Franco’s warships and taken to Palma, had 
een condemned by a “ prize court ”’ there, and declared a lawful prize, 
ogether with her cargo. (She was on her way from the Black Sea to 
slo with corn for the Government.) 


alestine 

Nov. 28.—Troops engaged a large band of Arabs on the southern 
iopes of Mt. Carmel and killed 43 of them. Two British soldiers were 
ulled and 7 wounded. A British N.C.O. was killed by a land mine 
lorth-east of Tulkarm. 

‘ov. 29.—An Arab was killed at Haifa, and at Ajja the mukhtar was 
‘tacked and his house looted and wrecked. 

The High Commissioner was understood to have received telegrams 
oy most of the Arab municipalities and villages assuring him that the 
I = was the only possible representative of Arab interests in the London 
mnference. 
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Nov, 30.—A gathering of Arabs of the Nashashibi faction at Fakhrj 
Bey’s house in Jerusalem assured him of their support for his campaign 
against the forces of the Mufti. They claimed to represent 70 per cent. 
of the people, and wished to be represented at the London Conference. 

They stated to press representatives that they supported the demand 
for the cessation of Jewish immigration and land transfers, and wanted a 
Legislative Council stronger than those offered hitherto ; but reiterated 
that they wished for friendship and co-operation with the British. 

They repudiated charges that British troops had committed atrocities 
in the villages, and said they welcomed them, as they relieved them from 
terrorization by bands who had killed more Arabs than soldiers. They 
blamed the Administration, however, for favouring the Mufti’s (Husseini 
Party at the expense of the National Defence Party. 

They did not deny that Jewish money had helped the country, but 
said it had also brought the existing strife. In any case, Palestine had 
now done more than her share in assisting Jewish refugees. In conclusion, 
they begged the press to make known their opposition to the Mutti’s 
methods, which they were afraid to express openly. 

Dec. 1.—Four Arabs were killed and 17 wounded in an engagement 
in the streets of Haifa, and north of Hebron troops killed 7 brigands 
and captured 4. 

Three Arab village headmen were murdered south of Haifa. 

Dec. 2.—Three Jewish constables were killed near Beisan ; troops 
came up and engaged a band of Arabs, killing 16 and capturing 5. In 
engagements near Nablus two Arabs were killed. 

Dec. 3.—Fighting with rebels occurred near Ramallah, and searches 
of several villages resulted in the seizure of arms. 

Dec. 4.—The Government issued 30 permits for the admission oi 
German rabbis. 

Dec. 5.—A Jewish constable was killed and 3 wounded in an ambush 
near Petahtikveh. 

Meeting of Palestine Arabs in Cairo. (See Egyft.) 

Dec. 7.—Announcement re release of Arab leaders, to ati 
London Conference. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 8.—Troops surprised members of two Arab rebel “ Courts 
near Attil and took 69 men prisoner. Near Jaffa g suspects were cap 
tured, 3 of whom were leaders of rebel bands, and near Lydda 4 arme 
men were arrested. 
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Dec. 9.—Troops searching the Nablus area captured 31 know! liberty 
rebels. A Hebrew Christian clerk in an English bank was shot dead 
just outside Jerusalem. . Polan 
Statement by the Colonial Office ve conduct of troops. (See bre N 
Britain. External Affairs.) the U. 
DaSIS I 
Peru should 
Dec. 6.—German and Italian agents were reported to be conductil ae 
propaganda in Lima aimed at preventing the formation of a Pan-Americaqy A 
‘axis ’’ which might strengthen U:S. influence in Latin America. [hil - a 
were urging that the States of South America should link themselve Nation 
with Europe commercially and politically as independent nations rathe Sk oe | 
than be protectorates of the U.S.A., and also warned the Latin Americé . 








nations against permitting immigration of Jews. The ou 
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Dec. 9.—The 8th Pan-American Conference was inaugurated in 
Lima. Representatives of 21 countries attended. 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Hull warned the Conference of an ‘‘ ominous shadow 
falling athwart the American Hemisphere.” Powerful forces had 

dlenged the validity of the primary basic principles on which they 
had been building the edifice of social organization of their international 
and ‘‘ mankind,” he said, “ is tragically confronted once more with 
alternatives of freedom or serfdom, of order or anarchy, of progress 
retrogression, of civilization or barbarism.” 

[he alternatives were real and concrete, and not only in the countries 
near those where these forces found their organized expression ; they 
loomed threateningly throughout the world. He continued :— 

‘It is imperative that the 21 Republics of the Western Hemisphere 
should proclaim unequivocally and unmistakably their profound belief 
that only the type of national organization and of international 
relationship which we and the rest of mankind have been persistently 
ind laboriously building up in the course of recent generations can make 
it possible for the nations to advance materially and culturally, and for 
man to be free.”’ 

Mr. Hull also spoke of “‘ fallacious theories of class or racial superiority 
or claims to national domination ’’ being revived in certain parts of the 
world. 

fhere must be no doubt anywhere as to the determination of the 
American nations not to permit an invasion by the forces of any Power, 
and ‘‘ as far as my country is concerned,” he declared, “ let no one doubt 
for a moment that so long as the possibility of armed challenge exists 
the United States will maintain adequate defensive military, naval, and 
air establishments.” 

Other speakers referred to the solidarity of the States of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

rhe Argentine Foreign Minister emphasized that “‘ each and every 
one of us (the 21 States) is disposed to maintain and give proof of this 
solidarity in the face of whatever danger coming from any quarter which 
may menace the independence and sovereignty of any State in this part 
of the world.” 

Pacts, he said, were not necessary, but “‘ we would act with the same 
impulse, with our frontiers erased and a single flag for all—the flag of 
liberty and justice.” 


Poland 

_ Nov. 29.—The Kurjer Krakowski, referring to the agreement with 
the U.S.S.R., stated that Germany had been trying to use Ruthenia as a 
basis for Ukranian activity, but that both Germany and the Ukrainians 
should know by now that whenever the Ukrainian problem was used 
against Poland or against Russia those two countries would soon find a 
way to an understanding. 

Anti-Jewish riots occurred in the Pilsudski University in Warsaw, 
and several Jews were injured. The paper ABC declared that the 
\ationalist students had succeeded in clearing the University of Jews, 
and would not rest until all Jewish students and lecturers disappeared. 

_ At Lwow a Jewish student was murdered, and two others wounded. 
(he outrage was condemned as “ an act of bestiality and banditry ” by 
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the Gazeta Polska, which appealed for radical measures to put a stop to 
such things, in the interest of the authority of the State. 

Nov. 30.—The Pilsudski University was closed indefinitely. 

The Express Poranny accused Vienna of being a city of politica] 
intrigue and said the wireless station was broadcasting propaganda in 
the Ukrainian language. The intrigues in Ruthenia were also directed 
from there. 

Dec. 2.—The Minister of Finance told the Seym that the Government 
intended to adopt a 15-year investment plan, divided into 5 periods, each 
of which would be devoted to developing a particular branch of national 
economy. In the first 3-year period special credits of 2,000 million 
zloty (£80 million) would be authorized, 1,200 millions of which would be 
spent on national defence. 

Dec. 3.—The leader of the Ukrainian group in the Seym announced 
that a Bill embodying the principle of self-government for the Ukrainians 
would be submitted to Parliament. The Ukrainian problem, he said, 
must be solved by the grant of territorial autonomy, which was their 
constitutional right. 

The leader of the National Unity Group (Ozon) raised the question 
of Jewish emigration, and called for a bolder, larger policy by the States 


possessing sparsely populated territories. He declared that for economic § 


and cultural reasons Poland’s surplus Jews must be helped to emigrate, 
but abjured anything in the nature of “ anarchical treatment.” 

Dec. 5.—-It was stated officially that, after hearing the statement of 
the Prague Government, the Government had decided to return a village 
to Czechoslovakia. The new frontier would divide the district of 
Moravska, giving Moravska village to Poland. 

Dec. 8.—Large concentrations of troops were reported to be taking 
place in the Teschen area, and, according to reports from Czech sources, 
soldiers of Ukrainian and German race had been recalled and replaced 
by Poles. Two divisions were reported to be in Teschen, and Bohumin 
was being fortified. 

The arrests of Germans were also reported, charged with spreading 
reports that before Christmas Germany would partition Poland, taking 
Upper Silesia and the Corridor and giving the Teschen and Cracow 
districts to Czechoslovakia. 

Dec. 9.—The Ukrainian members of the Seym introduced a Bill to 
alter the Constitution and establish an autonomous Ukraine, with a 
separate Diet, Premier, and Cabinet, which would have control of the 
military forces stationed in the territory 

The area to be included in it covered over 40,000 square miles, with 
a population of 8 millions, and the capital at Lwow, and territory in the 
extreme south-east of the country bordering on Ruthenia, Russia, and 
Rumania, as well as the districts round Lwow and Cracow. (The total 
number of Ukrainians in Poland was estimated at only about 5} millions.) 

Dec. 11.—The press reported that units of a regular Ukrainian army 
had appeared in Ruthenia ; also that a secret anti-Polish broadcasting 
station had been established near Teschen by Germans from which reports 
of the economic collapse of Poland and the spread of labour discontent 
were sent out daily. 

Reports from the Czechoslovak side of the frontier stated that there 
were large concentrations of Polish forces along the German border, and 
an army of 50,000 around Bohumin. 
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Rumania 

Nov. 29.—Many arrests of Iron Guard members were made, and 
propé aganda literature seized. Anti-Jewish demonstrations occurred at 
Cernauti. 

General Antonescu, a former Minister of Defence, was dismissed 
from the command of the 3rd Army Corps for implication in the Iron 
Guard activities. 

It was learnt that all the newly appointed Governors of the g Pro- 
vinces of Rumania had received threatening letters, and the Governors 
of Cluj and Cernauti had been warned they were to be assassinated 
between January I and 15, because they opposed “the Nationalist 
movement.”’ 

Nov. 30.—M. Codreanu and 13 other Iron Guards who were in 
custody were shot by their escort while on the way by road to Bucarest. 
rhe official report stated that the party was attacked by an armed band 
ind the prisoners seized the opportunity to try to escape. They were 
fired on by their escort and all killed. They included the three assassins 
of M. Duca in December, 1933, and 10 men who had shot a former comrade 
dead while he was lying ill in hospital in July, 1936. 

Orders were issued to the gendarmerie throughout the country 
stating that “the most determined and energetic measures are to be 


taken instantaneously against everyone guilty of violence. Political 
terrorists are to be attacked at once, without necessity of complying with 
the usual regulations for warning before shooting. .. . 

Dec. 1.—The arrest was announced of one of the men who shot the 
Rector of Cluj University. Several Iron Guards were also arrested at 


” 


Cernauti charged with setting fire to houses owned by Jews. Two 
synagogues were also burnt. 

The arrest was also announced of 6 men who had carried out a 
series of bomb outrages at Cluj on November 5. 

Dec. 2.—A Royal decree provided that identity cards should be 
issued to those Jews who had been deprived of Rumanian citizenship 
as a result of the recent revision of passports. 

Dec. 3.—Three Iron Guards who were under arrest in connection 
with the shooting of the University Rector and the bomb outrage of 
November 5 were shot dead by their police escort. 

Dec. 4.—German press comment on the treatment of the Iron 
suards. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Further attacks on Jews were reported from several places in 
Bessarabia. 

Over 300 Iron Guards in custody at Vaslui issued a declaration 
enouncing their activity in the movement and proclaiming loyalty to 
he Government. 

The Minister of the Interior resigned the portfolio of Education, and 
vas succeeded by Professor Andrei. 

The police closed a well-known café frequented by Jews in Bucarest. 

Dec. 5.—The President of the Military Court at Cernowitz was 
ot and wounded by two students, one of whom was arrested. Two 
oo arrests were made shortly afterwards of Ruthenians belonging to 

“ Brotherhood of the Cross,” an Iron Guard organization. 
, Dec, 6.—German press attack on the King. (See Germany. External 
fairs.) 
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An Iron Guard organization was discovered in Cernowitz and 12 
members were arrested. 

Dec. 10.—Four trade agreements with Germany were signed in 
Bucarest. One established that the goods exchanged should be of equal 
value, and another provided for the supply to Germany, under this 
arrangement, of 25 per cent. of Rumania’s exports of oil, 40,000 truck 
loads of wheat, and 25,000 of maize. 

Dec. 12.—The withdrawal from the movement of a further 42 Iron 
Guards was reported. They ....1uded the former director of the news- 
paper of the organization and 34 priests who had been arrested for 
inducing many new followers of M. Codreanu to take the Iron Guard oath. 

The printing press of the movement was discovered and those in 
charge arrested. 




















South Africa 


Dec. 1.—Mr. Pirow in Brussels. (See Belgium.) 

Dec. 5.—Mr. Pirow in London and speech to South Africans. (Se 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Pirow’s statements on leaving London. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Cape Times, referring to the colonial question, said that nothing 
had happened since the German claims were put forward by Herr Hitler 
and his spokesmen which would lead the world to believe that there was 
any possibility of handing over to Germany territories which might be 
used as bases for aggression. The question of transfer was “‘ not a question 
to-day of practical politics.”’ 

Dec. 10.—General Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, said that 
people who talked lightly of cutting the painter, and of neutrality in all 
circumstances, did not reckon with facts and dangers in the world to-day. 
No one could do the country a more serious disservice than to make i! 
possible for it to be deprived of the protection of the British Navy in 
the hour of danger. The sea power wielded by the Navy was the greatest 
force for peace in the world. 
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Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. 30.—The Burgos station broadcast a warning to the civilian 
8 


population of Republican Spain that some 150 towns and villages would 
be bombed from the air, and named the places to be attacked. Civilians 

were advised to move to a safe distance from military objectives. 
Dec. 2.—Raids were made on many places on the Levante coast. 
Dec. 4.—Barcelona was raided for the gth time in three days, bu 

the bombers were driven off by Republican aircraft. 

. Many people were killed in raids on Chiva, Cervera, and othe 
places in Catalonia. 
Dec. 5.—Further raids occurred on coastal towns and on villages ! 
the orange-growing regions of Valencia. 
Dec. 9.—The Republican Government issued a decree providing thé 
‘all Spaniards are to be free to profess and practise the religion the 
wish.” A Commissariat and Council would be set up to deal with 4 
religious questions. 
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Dec. 11.—The Republican Premier addressed an Order of the Day 
to the Army announcing the probable launching of an offensive by 
General Franco, in which an Italian Army Corps would take part, and 
des ribing it as the General’s last card before the vain pretence of intro- 
ducing Fascism into Spain collapsed. 

He declared that the great majority of officers and men serving in 
the insurgent ranks were ready, with the civil population, to rebel against 
thew leaders. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 29.—The Mission investigating air bombardments issued a 
ort on the raids on Barcelona port, which was drawn up immediately 
the raid of Nov. 23. It stated that the bombing must, if continued, 
be r¢ contd ‘d as ‘“‘ tantamount to deliberate attacks on a civilian population.” 
The raid was an attack on the port area conducted at such a height and 
in such a direction as inevitably to jeopardize the lives of the inhabitants 

of a thickly-populated part of the city. 

Dec. 1.—The Republican Government recalled their Ambassador 
to Belgium as a result of the “ singular circumstances ”’ in which the 
Belgian Government had decided to send a commercial agent to “ rebel ” 
territory. (See also Belgium.) 

Dec. 4.—General Franco was understood to have given an assurance 
that a specified number of ships engaged in British trade, or with British 
interests, would not be interfered with. 

Report ve decision of prize court at Palma ve Norwegian vessel 

captured by General Franco’s warships. (See Norway.) 

Dec. 5.—The British steamers Stanwell and African Mariner were 

imaged in Barcelona harbour by bombs. 

Statement in Parliament ve interference with ships engaged in 
British trade. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 7.—General Franco’s Government informed the Norwegian 
and British Governments that the Norseman had been released. 

An attempt to arrest a French steamer near Ceuta was reported to 

» been prevented by a French destroyer. 

Statement in Parliament ve foreign ships seized by General Franco. 
See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The B om steamer Lake Geneva was damaged in a raid on Alicante. 

Dec. 9.—The Republican Government addressed a Note to the 
British Goveiaiiinad appealing to “its spirit of fair-play and traditional 
public uprightness ”’ and asking it to use its influence with Germany and 
ltaly to stop ‘‘ the continued bombing of the Spanish civil population 
by General Franco’s Italo-German aviation.” 

(he reports of the British Commission of Investigation had shown 
in the most categorical manner how the aviation in the service of the 
rebels was systematically applying the bombardment of the civil popu- 
lation as a method of warfare. 

A similar Note was communicated to the French Government. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 
Dec. 6.—Some 300 British members of the International Brigade 


crossed the French frontier on their way home, and over 1,000 foreign 
volunteers were stated to have left Spain during the previous few days. 
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THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

Nov. 29.—Resignation of Belgian Government from membership. 
(See Belgium.) 

The resignation was announced of Admiral Van Dulm, chairman of 
the International Board for Non-Intervention. 

The Swedish Minister in London notified the Chairman that he had 
been instructed to withdraw from the Chairman’s Sub-Committee of the 
Non-Intervention Committee. 


Sweden 

Dec. 8.—The Foreign Minister, speaking at Gothenburg, said it had 
come to his knowledge that attempts were being made by certain German 
authorities to carry through “ Aryanization’’ beyond the German 
frontiers by influencing trade relations in other countries. He went on: 

“‘ Swedish firms who are trading with Germany have been informed 
of the unsuitability of having ‘non-Aryan’ employees. But that is not 
all. Swedish subsidiary companies have been asked for information 
regarding employees and capitalization from the point of view of 
* Aryanization.’ 

‘““This has happened not only to subsidiary companies registered in 
Germany as German undertakings, but from the Swedish parent concerns 
also corresponding information has been demanded. Here the limits of 
propriety have undoubtedly been exceeded. 

‘‘ This means the inception of a commerical intelligence service of a 
nature that cannot be accepted. Secondly, it means that pretensions 
have been made to transfer to a neighbouring country the application o! 
a specific German law, the validity of which is not acknowledged her 
and which is offensive to the general sense of justice. 

‘“ Unfortunately there have been cases of compliance. It is necessary 
to voice an urgent request to the leaders of Swedish business life to give 
their co-operation in vindicating the principle that in this country we 
acknowledge Swedish law and no other. 

‘To meet impudence with submission is not the right method. For 
reasons that will be readily understood, yielding in an individual cas‘ 
constitutes an act of disloyalty to Swedish foreign trade in general 
The consequences of not nipping such growths in the bud are very far 


reaching.” 


Switzerland 

Dec. 10.—A Government decree against foreign propaganda was 
published, to come into force on December 15 and remain in force until 
Parliament had discussed it and voted a law. 

It provided for imprisonment and a fine for anyone attempting to 
overthrow the constitutional régime of the Confederation or the Cantons 
or propagating inaccurate news calculated to endanger the Confederation ; 
also for anyone systematically ridiculing democratic principles, or pr- 
voking hatred against any sections of the population on account of race, 
religion, or nationality. 

It empowered the Federal Council to dissolve any group threatening 
the country internally or externally, and to suspend newspapers helping 
to commit any of the offences mentioned. 
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Syria 

Dec. 12.—The Chamber voted a resolution protesting, against the 
action of the French authorities in preventing its President, Fares Bek, 
from proceeding to London to represent the Syrian population in the 
Palestine Conference. 


Tanganyika 

Nov. 30.—The Legislative Council passed a resolution unanimously 
recording its considered view that the maintenance of British rule was 
in accordance with the wishes and the interests of the overwhelming 
majority of the inhabitants. 


Tunisia 

Dec. 4.—Assurances of loyalty by Tunisians. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

- Dec. 7.—Demonstrations against Italy occurred again, and some 
windows of the Italian Consulate were broken. 

The Arab papers published declarations of loyalty to France, and 
El Nahda stated that in Tripoli the numbers of their Arab brethren had 
been reduced by one-half in a quarter of a century, and had lost even the 
most elementary rights. 

Dec. 8.—Some 20 arrests were made, following demonstrations in 
Tunis by both Italians and Frenchmen. Italian schoolboys paraded the 
principal street, led by masters and the heads of various Italian founda- 
tions. The director of one of these was arrested for obstructing the 
police. 

Dec. 9.—Demonstrations continued, but no incidents were reported. 
Large bodies of police and Gardes Mobiles kept the crowds in control. 

Dec. 10.—Further demonstrations against Italy took place, and 
more expressions of loyalty to France were made, including one from 
Moslem ex-Servicemen in Tunis. 

The local Italian papers called on all Italians to show their national 
solidarity, and maintained that relations between Italy and France must 
be entirely remade. 


Turkey 
Dec. 11.—The railway between Sivas and Erzinjian was opened. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Dec. 1.—The Assistant Secretary for War told a conference of the 
Services that 10,000 industrial plants in the country had been given 
over to “ definite war schedules of production.”’ 

_It had been found that 250 factories on which they must rely for 
55 items of critical importance were unable to prepare for war-time tasks 
lor want of funds, and the Government would therefore recommend to 
Longress special appropriations for “ educational orders.” In an emer- 
gency, he said, more than gg} per cent. of their needs could be produced 
at short notice, but their bottleneck was the other ? per cent., represented 
by 55 vital items so difficult of production that industry would be unable 
‘o produce them in the mass without some education. 
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The War Department was aiming at establishing standard types for 
all vital items. 

Dec. 5.—President Roosevelt, speaking at North Carolina University, 
replied to charges that he sought to destroy the capitalist system and said 
he believed in private capitalism. He repudiated the idea that a regi- 
mented mass of citizens was necessary for safety in the modern world, 
and, declaring his faith in democracy, said that many other democracies 
looked to them, the largest democracy in the world, for leadership that 
the world might survive. 

The future rested on the affirmative action which they in America 
took, and “‘ What America does or fails to do in the next few years has a 
far greater bearing and influence on the history of the human race for 
centuries to come than most of us here to-day can ever conceive.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. 29.—The Joint Preparatory Committee on Philippine Affairs 
issued its Report, in which it recommended that the period for the gradual 
abolition of preferential tariff treatment granted to the Philippine 
Islands should be extended from July 4, 1946 to December 21, 1960. It 
rejected a proposal by the Philippine President that the Islands should 
attain independence before the end of 1939, instead of in 1946 as provided 
in the Independence Act. 

Mr. Kennedy’s speech at Manchester. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 

A German woman employed in the liner Europa and three men of 
German origin were convicted of conspiring to steal military secrets, and 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

Dec. 1.—The Agricultural Department announced that arrangements 
had been made to export 20 million bushels of wheat for Great Britain. 
The Federal Surplus Commodities Commission would subsidize the sale 
through exporters at a price to enable them to meet world competition. 

Dec. 7—Demand to German Government for exemption of Jews 
of American nationality in Germany from provisions of decree re engaging 
in business. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 9.—President Roosevelt stated that extra funds were urgently 
needed to enable the various “ intelligence ’’ agencies of the Government 
to deal effectively with foreign espionage. They did not need any 
“‘Ogpu ” to watch Americans, he said, but did need Americans to watch 
the secret police of other countries, for the roots of espionage on American 
soil went very deep. 

Note to Reich Government re property of Jewish U.S. citizens in 
Germany. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Hull’s speech at the Pan-American Conference. (Se? 


Peru.) 


U.S.S.R. 

Dec. 6.—A delegation of 25 Finnish Government officials, headed by 
the Minister of Railways, arrived in Moscow, and was received by the 
Commissar of Heavy Industry and the Commissar for Foreign Trade, 
both of them members of the Politbureau. 

Dec. 8.—The resignation was announced of M. Yezhoff, head of the 
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G.P.U. and Minister of the Interior. He retained the post of Minister 
of Water Transport. 

He was succeeded by M. Beriya, a Georgian who was a member of 
the Presidium of the All-Union Parliament and of the Soviet Union 


Parliament. 


Vatican City 

Dec. 12.—The Osservatore Romano, referring to the growing ostracism 
of the Jews in Italy as evidenced by their exclusion from theatres, pointed 
out that this limitation of the natural function of a public place was 
something quite negligible compared with the “ moral and social signific- 
ance of such measures,”’ which were neither authoritative nor authorized, 
but represented “‘ arbitrarily interpreted extensions’”’ conflicting with 
the law. 

Everything went to show, it declared, that there was a grave and 
imminent danger that a road might be followed which could only end in 
degradations and sorrows nothing could justify. 


Yugoslavia 

Nov. 30.—A wide political amnesty was granted by Royal decree, 
on the 20th anniversary of the union of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

Dec. 11.—The General Election was held. In Belgrade the Govern- 
ment secured all 5 seats, and all the seats in Slovenia. 

General Zhivkovitch, M. Davidovitch, M. Yevtitch, and M. Popovitch, 
the leading members of the Serbian Opposition, were all defeated. 

The Fascist Party (“ Zbor”’) failed to secure enough votes to win 
a seat. 

Dec. 12.—Election returns showed 1,636,000 votes polled for the 
Government, or 58-9 per cent. of the total. The Matchek bloc polled 
1,330,000 votes, or 40-21 per cent., and in Croatia and Dalmatia it 
obtained 80 per cent. of the votes. 

There were 374 seats in the Chamber, and the Government were 
expected to hold about 300 of them. 

Under the electoral system the Government obtained the first 
three-fifths of the total seats and a share of the rest. 





Prinied in England by Wightman & Co. Lid., Westminster, S.W.1 
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